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CHAPTER VIII. 
“ Britannia rules the waves.” 


It was in the gray of a fine autumnal morning, about 
a fortnight previously to the scene and time just recorded, 
that a swift lugger was seen dashing the spray from her 
beautiful bows as she sailed through a fleet of stately 
men-of-war that lay in the Texel. The lugger made for 
the shore, and when close in, dropped her anchor ; and 
her small boat being lowered from her stern, three men 
entered it, and it was pulled swiftly to the beach. To one 
who knew not that a craft like the lugger required a nu- 
merous crew, it might have been supposed, when those 
three men left her side that every living thing had departed 
from her; for the stillness which prevailed within her 
was profound. There she lay on the placid water, quiet 
as the element she floated on, without a sign or a sound 
to indicate that she was the den of many a daring ruffian. 

About noon the boat reapproached the lugger, with 
two additional persons, and after hailing her, and remain. 
ing a few minutes under her quarter, again pushed off 
and made for the centre of the fleet, where the flag of 
Admiral De Winter floated from the mast of the Vry- 
heid,—a splendid seventy-four. 

Three persons from the boat went up the side ‘of the 
admiral’s ship, two of whom were admitted to the admi- 
ral’s cabin; the third, the commander of the logger, 
waited on the deck until those he brought from the shore 
should command his presence below. And these two 
were persons, whose names are well known in the event- 
fal history of the period, and on their heads was the price 
of blood,—Theobald Wolfe Tone, and Lewines: the 
former, an exile for some time from his country; and 
the other, more recently an envoy from the executive of 
the disaffected party in Ireland. Tone had obtained 
rank in the French army, and was at this moment on 
the état major of the armament destined for the invasion 
of the kingdom of Great Britain; though at what point 
that invasion might take place was not as yet decided ;— 
it being matter of dispute whether the expedition should 
land on the English coast, or in Ireland; whether it 
should strike at the vitals of Great Britain, or assail her 
Bom the extremities. 

General Hoche, who was only second in fame to Bona- 
parte, was anxious to do something brilliant, while the 
fame of his rival’s Italian campaigns made Europe ring 
with wonder; and as the prevalence of contrary winds 
had prevented the expedition sailing for some weeks for 
Ireland, he made the daring proposal of landing in Lin- 
colnshire and marching direct on London. A year be- 


C8, 
add 


fore, his expedition which sailed from Brest for Ireland 
was utterly defeated by contrary winds; and as the same 
element seemed, as usual, to interpose a providential bar- 
rier between England and her foes, he, with that impa- 
tient thought so characteristic of genius, suggested the 
idea that as the wind did not blow in favour of the course 
they wanted to steer, they should make it subservient to 
another purpose, descend on the most open quarter, and 
trust to the fortune of war; for he burned that some 
great achievement of his should prevent his name being 
overshadowed by the freshly-springing laurels of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. 

Against this preposterous notion of carrying England 
by a coup de main, Tone had always argued strenuously; 
bat he found such a singular ignorance of the state of 
England, as well as Ircland, to exist amongst the French, 
that it was with great difficulty he could make General 
Hoche listen to a word against his newly-conceived ex- 
pedition. It was, therefore, with great pleasure he had 
the letter of De Lacy, bearing so strongly on this point, 
put into his hands that morning by the commander of 
the lugger, and he lost no time in laying it before the 
authorities in command of the expedition, to dissuade 
them from a course that he knew could be no other than 
ruinous. 

When he and Lewines entered the cabin of the admi- 
ral, Generals Hoche and Daendells were looking over a 
map of England; and Admiral De Winter, with his 
second in command, Admiral Storey, were examining 
charts of the British channel and the North sea. 

“You sce I’ve not given it up yet,” said Hoche vi- 
vaciously to Tone. 

“I perceive you have not, general,” said the latter; 
“but I think this will decide you:” and he presented to 
him tli letter of De Lacy. 

Hoche pounced upon it, and began to devour its con- 
tents. He passed rapidly on, till, stopping suddenly, he 
asked, “ Who is this from?” 

Tone informed him it was from an agent of General 
Clark, who had been commissioned to enquire into the 
truth of all the statements Tone had made to the direc- 


“I remember,” said Hoche ; and he resumed his read- 

A conversation ensued in the mean time between the 
admirals and the Irish emissaries, until it was interrupted 
by Hoche exclaiming impatiently, “ Que diable! What 
have carved ceilings and handsome apartments to do with 
the matter? His oak ceiling is only good for burning! 
What nonsense!” And he threw down the letter con- 
temptuously. 

“ Pray, go on, general,” said Tone. “There is a good 
deal of detail, certainly, in the communication ; but if the 
writer has been careful and elaborate in his observations, 


_ it is only fair to read them all to arrive at a just estimate 


of his judgment. 
Hoche continued the reading of the letter, and as he 
proceeded his face became more thoughtful, he read 


with deeper attention ; and when he had finished the pe- 
rusal, he laid down the letter in silence, as if he had 
not the heart to say, “I must give up my expedition,” 
although he felt it was hopeless, 

“You see, general,” said Tone, “the expedition to 
Ireland is the only thing.” an ez 

“ Whenever it can sail there,” said Hoche. 

“That may be a month,” said Daendells. 

“ Or to-morrow,” said Tone. 

“This southwesterly wind is blowing as if it had set 
in for it,” said the admiral, shaking his head, as if he 
doubted Tone’s hopefal anticipation. : 

“ The troops have been now embarked nearly a month,” 
said General Daendells, “ and though amply provisioned 
for the probable necessities of the expedition, it is impos- 
sible their stores can last much longer; and whenever 
they become exhausted, I doubt how far our government 
would deem it prudent to advance farther supplies.” 

“General Daendells,” said Hoche, “it has appeared to 
me, lately, that the Batavian republic seems to have a 
jealousy that her army should be led by a general of 
France in an affair that promises so much glory, and I 
should not wonder that much farther delay in the sailing 
of the expedition might prevent this noble undertaking 
altogether. Now, I would not for the glory of Cesar that 
my personal fame should interfere with the great cause 
of universal freedom ; and if you think that your legisla- 
tive assembly would be more willing to pursue this en- 
terprise if it were under the command of one of its own 
generals, I will withdraw my pretensions to the com- 
mand, and give all the chance of glory to you.” 

“ You are a noble fellow,” said Daendells, extending 
his hand to Hoche; “there may be some truth in what 
you say, and I shall never forget this act of generosity 
on your part, for none can deny that you, from your ef- 
forts made and disappointments endured in this cause, 
deserve to reap all the laurels that may be mine in the 
result. This is the greatest of your conquests,—you have 
triumphed over your ambition !” 

Tone was affected almost to tears—he could scarcely 
speak ; but, struggling with his emotion, he said, “ Ge- 
neral, my country will never forget this noble conduct on 
your part. We knew how brave you are, but we did not 
know how generous!” 

“ Who brought this letter?” said Hoche, wishing to 
turn the conversation. 

“De Welskein, the smuggler,” said Tone; “ and he 
wishes to know whether he may promise speedy aid to 
the sufferers in Ireland, for they are beginning to be im- 
patient of it.” 

“The moment the wind permits, they shall have suc- 
cour,” said Daendells. “Is it not so; admiral?” said he 
to De Winter. 

“Certainly,” answered the admiral. “Is the smug- 
gler on board ?” added he, addressing Tone. 

“ Yes, admiral.” 

“Then I wish to speak to him; and the smuggler 
was ordered into the admiral’s presence. 

De Welskein was a Frenchman, though bearing a 
Dutch name: he was one of the many desperate charac- 
ters that the French revolution produced. A fellow of 
loose habits and desperate fortunes, he took to smuggling, 
as the readiest mode of indulging the one and repairing 
the other: he had also’a love of finesse, and a spirit of 
intrigue, that this sort of life enabled him to indulge in; 
and he was the most active of the agents in carrying on 
intelligence between France and Ireland at that period; 
——not that he cared for the Irish, not that he had a moral 
sensibility within him to desire the liberation of the 
veriest slave,—but that it gave him an opportunity to 
smuggle and intrigue. Many a turbulent spirit in Ire- 
land who longed for an outbreak of rebelliou, and who 
looked to France for aid, courted Monsieur De Welskein 
as an emissary from the land of promise, and he made 
them, through this hold upon them, more ready instru- 
ments in his smuggling speculations. 

Deficient though De Welskein was in any moral ap- 
preciation of the beauty of freedom, he babbled in the 
jargon of his time about it, and shouted “ Vive la liberté !” 
because his liberié meant the absence of all restraint, 
human or divine; and he had a sort of confused notion 
that a revolution was glorious, and that it was the busi- 
ness of the grande nation to revolutionise the world in 
general, but Ircland in particular, because it gave him a 
good opportunity for smuggling brandy and tobacco. 

There was a species of melodramatic fancy about the 
fellow too—a propensity for romance and adventure that 
his connection with Ireland gratified. Besides, it in. 
dulged his vanity, as, in his present situation, monsieur 
Eugene St. Foix de Welskein was no small personage in 
his own opinion: he rhodomontaded about the fate of 
empires and the destinies of nations, as if he were a 
sucking Jupiter, or one of the French directory. 

His names too were a source of rejoicing to him: Eu- 
gene St. Foix. The former he inherited from his father; 
the latter was the maiden name of his mother, who was 
a washerwoman. De Welskein he did not much like; 
so that his companions, when they wished to vex him, 
called him by his surname, while in moments of friend- 
ship they addressed him as Eugene; but when they 
courted him, the heroic title of St, Foix was the one they 
preferred. To be sure, they sometimes called him, be- 
hind his back, sans foi; but in his presence he was fond 
of having his courage celebrated under the name of Sans 
Peur : so that St. Foix sans peur was a flattering address 
sometimes made to him:—but though St. Foix was cer- 
tainly suns peur, he was not sans reproche. 

When De Welskein entered the cubin, Admiral De 
Winter asked him had he seen the English fleet ? 

He answered, that he had passed them in the night, 

“Then you could not count the number of their ships?” 
said the aduiral. 

‘1 was sufficiently near in the morning to see them,” 
said the smuggler, “and I think they are eighteen sail,” 


“ Eighteen !—are you sure?” 

“T think, eighteen; I’m almost sure.” 

“ Frigates, or line-of-battle?” 

“ Mostly line-of-battle.” ‘ 


“I see he has observed them,” said the admiral, “for 


I could perceive, even from the harbour, with a glass, 
that they were all line-of-battle ;—but I could only make 
out fifteen; they must have been reinforced. Some of 
their ships were in mutiny at the Nore; perhaps the 
mutiny has been suppressed, and that accounts for the 
increase of nuinbers.” 

“ That ’s unlucky,” said Tone. 

“ How unlucky, sir?” said Storey. 

“ As long as our fleet had a superiority, there was a 
chance we could force our passage ; but-——” 

“Sir,” said Storey, “you mistake very much if you 
think we would shrink from contending with an equal, 
or even superior, number of the enemy. I wish ‘for 
nothing better than to be broadside to broadside with 
them?’ 

This was the bravado of the man who, in about a 
month after, deserted De Winter in his engagement with 
that identical fleet, and literally ran atoay with his. di- 
vision of the Dutch force from the enemy he vaunted 
himself so eager to engagé. So much for braggarts! 

“Pardon me, admiral,” said Tone; “I hope neither 
you nor Admiral De Winter”—and he bowed deferen- 
tially to that gallant officer, as if it were to him rather 
than to Storey he apologised—“I hope you do not sup- 
pose me so unworthy as to undervalue the bravery of the 
Datch navy, at the same time that I consider it a matter 


of importance we should reach Ireland without an en- | 


gagement, as by that means our force will bé undi- 
minished; and I wish that the army landed should be 
as large as possible for the affair will be the sooner de- 
cided, and thus an effusion of blood will be spared,—and 


I wish from my heart that in my poor country as little - 


blood as possible may be shed.” 

“ Bah!” said Hoche; “you can’t make omelettes with- 
out breaking of eggs.” 

* Adjutant-general,” said De Winter to Tone, “I do 
not misapprehend you : there is no denying that the Eng: 
lish are a brave enemy, and Admiral Duncan is a gal- 
lant and able officer. I shall not seek an encounter 
with him until I land your expedition,—but I shall cer- 
tainly not shun it.” 

Thus spoke the man of true courage, who fought his 
ships gallantly in the subsequent action, even after the 
defection of the braggart who deserted him. 

Tone tapped General Hoche on the shoulder, and led 
him apart for a few words in private ; the door being open 
that led to the stern gallery, they walked forth, and Tone 
began v energetic address, requesting the general to dis- 
suade the admirai as much as possible from an engage- 
ment with the English fleet. “ Let the troops be landed 
in Ireland,” said he; “on the land you are invincible, as 
the English are on the seas. Fate seems to have given 
to them the dominion of the ocean. Mark me—my 
words are prophetic—so sure as this fleet shall engage 


' the English, so surely shall it be beaten!” 


“ De Winter is an able officer,” said Hoche. 

“ He is,” said Tone, “and a brave man, I am certain, 
from his moderate manner ; while I doubt very much the 
courage of that flourishing gentleman. But have we not 
the example of repeated engagements to show us that 
Great Britain is an overmatch for every nation on the 
seas? and it makes my blood boil to think that while her 
fleets are freely manned by Irishmen, the land that gives 
them birth groans beneath her oppression. Ireland helps 
to gather laurels for Britain’s brows, but not a leaf of the 
chaplet is given to her; she shares in winning the vic- 
tories that enrich and aggrandise the Queen of the Ocean, 
but is allowed no portion of the fame or the prosperity.” 

“ Be not thus agitated,” said Hoche soothingly, touched 
by the fierce enthusiasm with which Tone uttered the 
latter part of his address: “ when once this armament 
lands in Ireland, there is an end of Great Britain’s do- 
mination.” 

“ Ah, when it lands,” said Tone, with a voice in which 
impatience and hopelessness were strangely blended. 
“Oh!” said he, stretching out his hands to the expanse 
of sea and sky before him—* oh! ye elements—ye mys- 
terious agents of Heaven! why do ye interpose your po- 
tent shield of air and foam between England and her 


foes? You blasted the Armada of Spain; I saw you | 


scatter the ships of France at Bantry; and now this gal- 
lant fleet, with fifteen thousand chosen men, who burn 
for the liberation of my country, is chained here by an 
adverse wind for a whole month! Ireland, my country, 
I fear you are doomed !” 

His hands dropped to his side, his head sank on his 
chest, and he stood. with his eyes fixed on the ground. 

“Rally, man—fally !” said Hoche, slapping him on 
the shoulder : “ why, adjutant-general, I have never seen 
you thus before !” 

“ Whenever I think of the fate of that unhappy coun- 
try, it breaks my heart! Bat I’ve done :--only, for 
God's sake, General Hoche, dissuade them from a sea- 
fight ; we are ruined if they attempt it.” 

Hoche and Tone now re-entered the cabin. They 
found De Winter and Daendells giving instructions to 
the smuggler. De Winter desired him to put himself in 
the way of the English fleet, and give them some false 
information. It was planned that De Welskein should 
pass the English squadron in the night, and towards 
morning sail back again, as if he came up Channel, and 
tell the English admiral that he saw a French fleet at the 
channel’s mouth; this might give him an idea that the 
Brest ficet had got out to sea, which would serve to di- 
vide his attention, and possibly draw him farther off the 
coast, and leave a passage from the Texel more open, in 
case the wind should change so as to favour such a move- 
ment. 

General Daendells told him to assure the Irish of 


speedy succour, for that fifleen thousand men were em-- 
barked for that service, and only waited a fair wind to 
sail. A few lines to De Lacy, from Hoche, was all the 
writing the smuggler bore, and he left the ship on his 
mission. 
Such were the plans that were proposed ; such were 
the | ises made. What was the result ? 
wind continued fout a fortnight longer; in all, 
six weeks. The provisions for so large a number of 
troops, as well as seamen, became exhausted ; the troops 
were relanded ; the expedition to Ireland was given up,-—— 
and England again was spared the danger of a formida- 
ble invasion into a disaffected portion of her kingdom. 
The night the troops were disembarked, Tone went 


to his tent with a heavy heart : the next morning he saw 


the pennants of the fleet toarned towards England. 

The breeze which the day before would have made his 
blood dance, had he felt it on the deck of the Vryheid, 
now only made his heart sick; he stood on the beach 
like one possessed. After remaining motionless for some 


_ minutes, he stamped fiercely, clenched his teeth, struck 


his forehead with his hand, and walked rapidly away ; 
but ere he descended a slight declivity that shut out the 
bay, he turned round and cast a look of despair towards 
his country. : 

Thus ended the second expedition undertaken for the 
invasion of Ireland: and the gallant Hoche, within a 
month after, was no more—cut off in bis prime of man- 
hood and career of glory by the hand of the assassin !* 

And what was the fate of the fleet ? 

Admiral De Winter, the October following, sailed from 
the Texel, met the English squadron under Admiral 
Duncan, and fought like a hero—but Storey deserted him. 
De Winter nevertheless maintained a fierce memes 
against superior numbers : but the prophecy ‘one was 
fulfilled ; after a well conteeted fight, the Dutch struck 
their colours, and the flag of England again floated tri- 
umphantly over the seas. ; 

The pretty girl, milking her cow. 
“I saw a young damsel,—’twas Noreen ;— 
.Her ringlets did carelessly flow. 
. Oh! how I adore you, ma vourneen, 
Ma colleen dhas crutheen na mbho.” 

Rory O’More left his cottage at an early hour the 
morning. after his conversation with De Lacy. For a 
few miles he followed the by-road that led from his house, 
ani then struck into a path througl some fields, for the 
purpose of making the high-road which was the direct 
way to the place of his destination. 

As he was walking briskly on, looking neither to the 
right nor the left, but quite absorbed in the contem 
tion of the business he had undertaken, his attention was 
suddenly arrested by hearing one of those quaint and 
sportive melodies of his country sung by a sweet voice. 
Rory paused ;—he recognised the tones that had so often 
made his heart thrill with pleasure,—and running up the 


" gentle hill before him, he beheld, as he topped the sum- 


mit on the other side of the hillock, seated under the 
shade of a hawthorn hedge, a beautiful peasant girl, 
whose song proceeded merrily while she was milking her 
cows. 

Kathleen Regan was sitting with her back towards 
the point whence Rory approached, so that he was en- 
abled, unperceived by her, to gaze with pleasure on her 
sweet figure and listen to her sportive song. 


There ’s a lad that I know ; and I know that he 

ieee softly to me. 

‘he cushla ma-chree ! 

He’s the pride of my heart, and he loves me well ; 
But who the Jad is, I’m not going to tell. 
He ’s as straight as a rush, and as bright as the stream 

That around it doth gleam,— 

Oh! of him how J dream! : 
I’m as high as his shoulder—the way that I know 
Is, he caught me one day, just my measure to show. 
He whisper’d a question one day in my ear: 

hen he breathed it, oh dear ! 

How I trembled with fear ! 
What the question he ask’d was, I need not confess ; 
But the answer I gave to the question was, “ Yes.” 
His eyes they are bright, and they looked so kind 

When I wasinclined = 

To speak my mind! 
And his breath is so sweet—oh, the rose’s is less! 
And how I found it out,--why I leave you to guess. 


The scene was one to excite the imagination and 
charm the senses of one less keen to such pleasures than 
Rory. He could catch the soft scent of the morning 
breath of the cows, vieing in fragrance with the wood. 
bine that was peeping through the hedge; at the same 
time that he Gould hear the sweet voice of the girl he 
loved, and see her bright ringlets curl down her graceful 
neck and beautifully rounded shoulders. __ 

He watched her for some moments in silent admira- 
tion, and then stealing softly behind her and suddenly 
uttering “ Wow !” the girl started, and in her moment 
of surprise Rory caught her in his arms and snatched a 
kiss. A hearty box on his ear followed the salute, with 
the exclamation of, ‘ 

“ You divil! how dar you !” 

“ I lave you to guess,” said Rory, laughing. 

“ You're mighty impident, so you are, Rory.” 

“ Arrah! how could I help it, Kathleen darlin’ ?” said 
Rory with a look of admiration that would have softened 
the anger of even a more cruel beauty than Kathleen s— 
and a look that appealed more strongly to the self-love of 
the woman than the liberty taken bad startled her mo- 
desty. 

“ You're very impident, so you are,” said Kathleen, 


* Hoche’s life was attempted more than once. Hi 
death was attributed to slow poison. ; 
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WALDIE’S LITE RARY OMNIBUS. 


settling her hair that had been into a most‘beeom- 
ing confusion over her face in the struggle. 
“ You.often towld me that before,” said Rory. * . 
“ It does not do you much good, thin,” gaid Kathleen. 


| ®Youtt hear me, but you don’t heed me.” 


_# Why, if you go to that, how can I help myself. 
Sure you might as well keep the ducks from tlie wather, 
or the bees from the flowers, as my heart from you, 
Kathleen.” 

“ Now, Rory, lave off!” 

« By this light, Kathleen 

*“ Now don’t be goin’ ‘on, Rory !” 

“There's not a girl——” 

“ Now, don’t be makin’ a fool o’ yourself and me too,” 
said Kathleen, 
_ “If makin’ you my own would be.to make a fool of 
you, thin it’s a fool I'd make you, sure enough,” said 
Rory. : 

“ Rory,” said Kathleen, rather sadly, “ don’t be talkin’ 
this way to me,—it’s good for neither of us.” —- 

“ Kathleen darlin’ 2” said Rory, “ what’s the matther 
with you?” and he approached. her and gently took her 


. “Nothing,” said she, “nothing,—only it’s foolishness.” 
_ “Don’t call honest love, foolishness, Kathleen. dear. 
Sure, why would we have hearts in our bodies if we 
didn’t love? Sure, our hearts would be no use at all 
without we wor fond of one another. Arrah! what’s 
the matther with you, Kathleen?” 
. “I must go: home, Rory ;—let me go, Rory dear,” 
said she with a touching tone of sadness on the dear, as 


she strove to disengage from her waist the hand that — 


Rory had stolen round it. 
* “Mo, I won't let you go, Kathleen, ma vourneen,” said 
Rory, with passion and pathos, as he held her closer in 


his embrace.. “Now or never, Kathleen, I must have | 


your answer. You are the girl that is, and ever was, 
in the very core of my heart, and I’ll never love another 
but yourself. Don’t be afraid that I’ll change; I’m 
young, but I’m thrue; the blessed sun that sees us both 
this minit is not thruer; and he’s a witness to what 
I say to you now, Kathleen asthore, that you're the pulse 
o” ny heart, and I’ll never rest aisy till you’re my wife.” 

Kathleen could not speak. She trembled while Rory 
made his last address to her ; her lip quivered as he pro- 
ceeded ; two big tear-drops sprang to her eyes, and hung 
on their long dark lashes, when he called her the ‘ pulse 
of his heart ;’ but when he named the holy name of wife, 
she fell upon his neck and burst-into a violent flood of 
tears. 

Rory felt this was a proof of his being beloved; but 
it was not the way in which, from Kathleen’s sportive 
nature, he thought it likely that she would accept a hus- 
band to whom there was no objection; and while he 
soothed the sobbing of the agitated girl, he wondered 
what could be the cause of her violent emotion. When 
she became calm, he said, “ Kathleen dear, don’t be 
vexed with me if I took you too sudden:—you know 
I’m none of the coolest, and so forgive me, jewel! I’ll 
Say nomore to you now ;—only give me an answer at 
your own good time, my darlin’.” 

Kathleen wiped the tears from her eyes, and said, 
“No, Rory dear: you've been plain with me, and I’ll be 
plain with you. As for myself——” she looked up in 
his eyes, and their soft and confiding expression, and 
the gentle pressure of the hand that accompanied the 
look, told-more than the words could have done which 
her maiden modesty forbade her to utter. 

“ You love me, then?” said Rory with delighted en- 
ergy; and he pressed her to his heart while she yielded 
her lips to the pressure of a kiss which the fire of pure 
love had refined from the dross of passion. 

Rory,—but my brother Shan ?” 

“ Well, what o’ that ?” said Rory. 
ga Oh, you know,—you know,” said Kathleen mourn- 

ly. 

“Yis, Mary didn’t take to him; but sure that’s no 
Tayson.” 

“Oh! you don’t know him !” 

“ We've been rather cool, to be sure, since, but I ne- 
ver put coolness between me and him ; and if my sisther 
couldn't like him, sure that’s no rayson to put between 
you and me.” 

“Qh, Rory, Shan is very dark ; and I’m afeard.” 

“But why should he prevent our comin’ tugether ? 
Sure, isn’t there your mother?” 

“ Oh, but she ’s afeard of him, and——” 

_ “But how do you know he would .make objections ?” 
‘ The poor girl blushed searlet as she said, “ Why, to 
tell you the tbruth, Rory, and it’s no matther now that 
you know it, afther what’s passed between us this morn- 
ing ; but Shan suspscted I liked you, and he warned me 
agen it, and swore a bitter oath, that if ever I’d think of 
you, he’ ” ‘ 

“ What ?” said Rory. 
an me,” said Kathleen; and she shuddered as she 

t. 

“ God forgive him !” said Rory solemnly. “ But never 
mind, Kathleen ; I'll meet him, and I'll spake him fair, 
and tell him the thruth. . And. when I spake to him like 
a man, he can’t be less of a man, and he wouldn’t be of 

dark a heart to keep spite agen me because my sisther 
didn’t love him.” 

“It’s the kind and generous heart you have, Rory ; 
but I’m afeard it would be no use: at all events, don’t 
be in a hurry about it; wait a bit, and maybe when he 
comes across ‘some other girl that will wane his heart 
from the owld love, he may be aisier about it; but at this 
present, Rory dear, don’t purtend that you love me, nor 
let on what you said to me this morning.” 

“It’s hard to hide what's in the heart,” said Rory; 
“ for even if the tongue doesn’t bethray you, it may peep 
out of your eyes.” 

Bat we shan’t meet often,” said Kathleen ; “ so there 
‘will be the less danger of that.” 

“ That ’s hard, too,” said Rory. “ But Kathleen, will 

” he could not finish the sentence, but Kathleen 

caught his meaning and said. 
_ “You couldn’t say the words, Rory,—you were going 
to say, will I be thrae to you? Oh Rory, dear! I have 
given you my heart, because I couldn’t help it, and I 
thrust to you that you have given me yours; and, oh ! 
don’t take it away from me! I mast hide my love for 
atime. 1’ll hide it as a miser would hide his gold ; and 
oh, Rory! don’t let me find the treasure gone when I 
may venture to show it to the day.” 
' Kathleen darling! while there’s life in my heart, it 
is you are the queen of it.” , 


“Go, now,” said Kathleen; “ go,—don’t stay longer 
here ; I wouldn"tyhave you seen for the king’s ransom.” 
» “May the Heavens bless and keep you !” said Rory ; 


“one more kiss, my own—own girl ;” and clasping her 


in his atms, they bade cach other farewell. 
Rory hurried on with a rapid step that actorded with 


- the tumult of his feelings, and was soon lost to Kathleen’s 


sight. She looked after him while be remained within 
view, and then resumed her occupation; but it was in 
silence. ‘The sportive song had ceased—the light-hearted- 
“ness of the git! had passed away even with the conscious- 
ness of a deeper pleasure. Her task ended, she took up 
her pail, and went her way, homewards, but not with the 
elastic step with whieh she had trodden the wild flowers 
on her outgoing. 

When Rory had gained the high-road, he pursued his. 
way mechanically towards the place of his destination, 
without a thought of the immediate business. he had in 
hand, His brain was in a whirl, and his heart.in a 
blaze ; and love and Kathleen Regan were the objects of 
his thoughts, and not conspiracies and his mysterious 
guest. 
His approach to the town, however, reminded him of 
the object of his mission, and he proceeded at the ap- 
pointed hour to the public-house indicated by De Lacy. 
It was market-day in the town, so that the public-house 
was more crowded than on ordinary occasions; and Rory, 
when he entered, saw many persons engaged in drinking 
porter and whiskey, but mostly the latter. He cast his 
eyes about to see if such a group as he was instructed to 
look for was there, and more than one party of three was 
present; he therefore had to exercise his sagacity in se- 
lecting which of the groups was the one to test by his 
signal,—and he was not long in deciding. It was.at the 
farther end of the room, where a small square window 
admitted as much light as could find its way through 
some panes of greenish glass with bulls’ eyes in the mid- 
dle of them, covered with dust, that three men were 
seated at a dirty table where a congregation of flies were 
finishing a pot of porter. The aspect of one of the men 
struck Rory to be “ outlandish,” as he would have said 
himself, and the quick and restless twinkle of his dark 
eyé spoke of a more southern climate. To this group 
Rory approached, and looking round, as it were to see 
where he should sit, he asked permission of the party to 
take share of their box—for the room was divided into 
such compartments. They made room for him; and 
he, taking up the empty quart-pot on whose dregs the 
flies were regaling, knocked loudly with it on the table 
and started the buzzing nuisances from their banquet, 
and being driven from their pewter palace, they alighted 
on the various little pools and meandering streams of 


| various liquids that stood upon the filthy table, which 


seemed to be left to them as a sort of patrimony, as the 
fallen dates are to the wanderers in the East. The 
tender-hearted sthreel who was the Hebe of the house 
would not have robbed the poor flies of their feast for the 
world, by wiping the table. Charity is a great virtue! 

This dirty hand-maiden came in answer to Rory’s 
thumping of the quart-pot on the board. 

“ Lvose.were her tresses seen, 
Her zone unbound.” 


Her foot was unsandaled, too; in short, she was, as Rory 


remarked to his neighbour beside him, “ loose and care-_ 


less like the leg of a pot.” 

“ What do yiz want ?” says Hebe. . 

“ Something to dhrink,” says Rory. ; 

“Is it a pot, a pint, or a crapper?” says Hebe. 

“T'll jist take the cobwebs out o’ my throat with a 
pint first,” says Rory. 

“I'll sarve you immadiently,” says Hebe, who took 
up the quart, and to save time she threw out the dregs of 
the liquor it had contained, on the floor, and then held it 
up inverted in a most graceful manner, that it might 
drain itself clean for the next customer; so that her 
course might be tracked up and down the room by the 
drippings of the various vessels, and thus she “ did her 
spiriting gently, dropping odours, dropping wine,” ale, 
and sper’ts. 

She returned soon with a pint of porter to Rory, who 
took out a shilling to pay for it. “Ill throuble you for 
the change, my dear,” said he. 

Off she went again to get the change, and after some 
time, again returned, bearing two quarts of porter in one 
hand, and a jug of punch hanging between the fore 
finger and thumb of the other, while a small roll of to- 
bacco and a parcel of half-pence were clutched in the re- 
maining fingers. The liquids and the tobacco she de- 
posited before a party that sat in a box opposite to Rory, 
and then, advancing to him, she flopped the half-pence 
down on the table before him, and putting her hand to” 
her mouth, pulled out of it a piece of tin which she was 
pleased to call sixpence, and sticking it on the top of the 
half-pence, she said, “there ’s your change, sir.” 

“It’s-a tinker you have to make change for you, I 
b'lieve,” said Rory. 

“ How is it a tinker?” said the damsel. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t take that piece of tin from you for the 
world,” said Rory : “ you might want it to stop a hole in 
Pr aaa and may be it’s coming afther me yuu'd be 

t. 

“I'd be long sorry to follow you,” said the damsel, 
saucily, and turning away. 

“See, young woman,” said Rory—* don’t be in sich a 
hurry if you plaze—I gave you a good hog,* and Ill 
throuble you for a good taisther.” 

“T haven’t a betther to give you, sir—barrin, half- 
pence.” 

“ Well, I’m noways proud, so the half-pence will do 
for me ; good copper is betther than bad silver, any day.” 

The state of the silver currency in Ireland at this 
period was disgraceful—so bad, that it left the public 
almost at the mercy of the coiners.. When the War- 
wickshire militia went to Ireland, many of the privates, 
haying been workmen in Birmingham, were very smart 
hands at. the practice, and many stories are current of 
their doings in this line. Amongst others, it is stated 
that a party of these men in a public house offered some 
bad money for what they had drunk; but the publican 
being on bis guard, as their habits in this way were be- 
coming notorious, refused several shillings one after 
another. The soldier who offered them said the dealer 
in liquor was over-particular ; but he retorted, that they 
were so well known for their tricks, it was necessary to 
be cautions. “ Well,” said the soldier at last, “ here then, 
since nothing else will do ;” and he threw down another 


were called by the lower 
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coin, and a very good-looking one it was. The landlord 
examined it fore while, é: at last it was rejected: 
“ What!” said the soldier, “nor not that noither!” 
“ No,” said'the landlord. So a good shilling was-obliged 
to be produced at lust, and as the party left the house, the 
discomfited hero was heard to say, “ Well, I never know'd 
one Tom’s make, to. miss before.” 

The girl brought back Rory the value of the sixpence 
in copper—or rather, much more than its value; and 


» then Rory commenced reckoning his change, which was | 


the means he had decided on for throwing out his signal. 
So, spreading the half-pence before him, he began— 
“ One, two, three—there’s some sense in good half- 


pence; one, two, three—jist as if I was to rob you of 


your tin, my good girl; one, two, three—phoo! murdher ! 
I’m mixin’ them all.” 

* Arrah, will you never be done reckonin’ them !” said 
Hebe impatiently ; “ one ‘ud think ‘twas a hundher poun’ 
you wor. countin’, let alone change of a hog. I’m 
thinkin’, it’s no great credit to your schoolmasther you 
are.” 

“Fair and aisy goes far in a day,” said Rory, again 
commencing to count his change. 

“ One, two, three ;”’ and while he spoke, he looked at 
the dark-eyed man, in whose face he fancied he caught 
something of an expression of the intelligence of his 
meaning, and then he proceeded with his reckoning, and 
dismissed the girl. 

One of the men now addressed him, and said, “ You 
are particular in counting your change.” 

“Yes, indeed I am,” said Rory, and I'll tell you the 
reason why: because I lost some money the other day 
by not being particular in that same, when I was buying 
some ducks.” 

The dark-eyed man looked very sharply on Rory as 
he proceeded. 

“To be sure, I didn’t mind the loss much, for the 
ducks was worth the money. They wor very fine ducks.” 

A still keener glance from the dark-eyed man followed 
Rory’s last words, and he rose immediately, and left the 
public house; his two companions did so likewise, and 
Rory lost no time in following them. On reaching the 
door, he saw them standing together a few paces re- 
moved from the house, and on seeing him appear, they 
walked down the quay until they arrived at a corner, 
where looking back to see that he followed, they turned 
up the street. Rory tracked them, and at another turn 
the same practice was observed by his conductors, whom 
he continued to follow, dodging them through many an 
intricate winding, until arriving at a very narrow alley, 
they turned for the last time, and when Rory reached 
the spot, he perceived them about half-way up the pas- 
sage standing ut the mouth of a cellar; and the moment 
he appeared, they all suddenly descended. He followed 
fast upon them, and going down a steep and broken stair, 
entered a low door, which was closed the moment he 
had passed it, and he found himself in total darkness. 


CHAPTER X. 


In which Rory hears and sees more than he bargained for, and 
finds in the conclusion the truth of the proverb, that providence 
never shuts one door without opening another. 

While spots of red and green were dancing before 
Rory’s eyes by his sudden immersion from light into 
darkness, a voice close beside him said, 

“ Ver glaad to see you.” 

“ God spare you your eyesight !” said Rory : “I wish 
I could return the compliment to you.” 

Rory heard a low laugh in another tone, and then the 
former voice spoke again : 

“ Whaat! you no glad to see me ?” 

“’Faith I would be very glad to see you; but how 
can I see you in the dark ?” 

“Ho! ho! I see you fonee feylow—ha, ha!” 

“ Strek a light,” said another voice. 

“ Wait a minit—I’m gettin’ the tendher-box,” was the 
answer. 

The foreign voice again said, addressing Rory. 

“ You air wailcome.” 

“ Thank you kindly,” said Rory ; “ give us your fist.” 

“Vaut you say ?” 

“ Give us your fist.” 

“ He’s biddin’ you shake hands wid him,” said a voice 
that had not yet spoken: and Rory thought it was one 
he should know, though where he had heard it he could 
not remember. 

“Oh!” said the foreigner, “ donnez-moi la main.” 

“No, I dunna any man,” said Rory. 

“ Bah! shek han’ wis me!” said the voice. 

Rory now stretched out his hand, and encountered an 
extended palm which grasped his and exchanged with 
him the grip of the United Irishman. : 

This satisfied Rory all was right, and he now waited 
with patience for the light. The sound of a flint and 
steel, followed by a shower of sparks, showed that the 
process of illumination was going forward; the tinder 
soon became ignited, and the sharp sound of blowing was 
soon followed by the lighting of a match—and the first 
face that its lurid glare fell upon was that of Shan Regan. 

Rory started: he was the Jast person he expected to 
meet, and certainly the last he could have wished to see 
in that place. A coolness for some time had existed be- 
tween them, as the reader already knows; and though 
Rory fully intended to do all in his power to remove it, and 
to meet Regan for that purpose as often as he could, yet 
on such an oceasion as the present he could have wished 
him absent. His presence there, it is true, showed him 
to be engaged in the same cause as Rory, and one at the 
first glance might suppose that this would have facilitated 
a reconciliation between them; but on closer examina- 
tion we shall find this not to be the case. In all con. 
spiracies where men are linked together in a cause whose 
penalty is death, private friondship is desirable amongst 
its members, at least in its early stages, where fidelity is 
essential to its existence. Personal foes may fight side 
by side in the same cause when once a conspiracy ar- 
rives at its outbreak; but in its secret preparatory coun- 
cils, a man recoils from the contact of any but a friend. 

It was the consciousness of this fact, perhaps, that led 
to the ingenious construction of the plan by which the 
heads of the Society of United Irishmen contrived to or- 
ganise a great portion of Ireland. The system was this: 
There was a chief committee of twelve; each of these 
twelve was the head of another twelve, but between each 
knot of twelve, there was no acquaintance—they were 
totally distinct from each other ; so that an extensive ra- 
mification of union existed in parties of twelve, each 
obeying its own superior, through whom, alone, all com- 


mands and plans were conveyed. Each knot was thusa 
little band of friends, and from their distinctness, the se. 
cret was the more likely to be kept. {t will be seen that 
by this means the head committee organised one hundred 
and forty-four members, whose knot of twelve each being 
‘multiplied, gives a force of twenty thoysand seven hun. 
dred and odd men, and their multiplied dozens would 
produce nearly two hundred and forty-nine thousand: 
thus, at three removes from the focus of the system, a. 
powerful force was at a moment’s command, within 
whose several knots private friendship as well as the 
common cause was a source of union and fidelity, Tt 
was only in the higher grades of the confederation that 
private signals existed. In the inferior classes, each 
dozen only knew their own circle; so that to whatever 
extent the system might be spread, each of the subordi. 
nate actors was intimate with no more than twelve per. 
sons, which tended at once to give greater personal secu. 
rity, and to prevent also a premature explosion of the 
conspiracy. 

This brief sketch of the system is given, to account for 
Rory not knowing Regan to be a United man, although 
living in the same district. Regan belonged to another 
circle; and it was from very different desires that he was 
of the association, and with a very different set that he 
was leagued. Rory became a United Irishman from 
other and better motives than Regan. However erro. 
neous those motives might have been, they had their 
origin in a generous nature; wild notions of the inde. 
pendence of his country were uppermost in the mind of 
Rory, while the mere love of license was the incentive te 
Regan. During that terrible period to Ireland's history, 
some of the insurgents were pure, however mistaken en. 
thusiasts; while there were others whose love of turbu- 
lence was their only motive. Of the latter class was 
Regan: he had inherited from his father a comfortable 
farm, but his love of debasing amusements such as cock- 
fighting, &c., the frequency of his visits to public houses, 
and his attachment to disorderly company, had led him 
from the wholesome pursuits that would have made him 
good and prosperous, to become improvident and embar- 


It is strange that whenever this takes place, a man 
mostly becomes an idler: the very fact which should 
warn him of his danger, and make him exert himself tha 
more, generally operates in the contrary way. He gives 
himself up as it were to ruin, and seeks in dissipation 
forgetfulness of the past and disregard of the future. 
This state of things lasts as long as there is any thing 
left to support him, and when all is lost, he is then fit for 
every sort of violence or meanness ;—he must be either 
a or a desperado. 

= in the middle stage that Regan fell in with De 
Welskein. They were just the men for each other :— 
Regan was the head of a disorderly set of fellows, who 
were ready and active agents in assisting the French- 
man in his smuggling; and, in return, the brandy, and 
tobacco, and merry-makings of the smuggler were ample 
temptations and rewards for Regan. ‘The debauched 
orgies of the cellar, where Rory now found himself for 
the first time, were familiar to the unfortunate victim of 
idleness, bad company and lawless desires. 

Though he was often absent from home and neglected 
his husbandry, he still retained his farm; but his pay- 
ments of rent became irregular, his farming stock grew 
less by degrees; a cow, a sheep, a pig, was obliged now 
and then to be sacrificed to supply his riotous propensi- 
ties, and his poor mother and sisters saw with sorrow 
their comforts lessening around them: but they com- 
plained not, for they dreaded the fierce temper of Shan 
Dhu, or Black John, as he was called. It was not only 
the diminution of his worldly substance they lamented, 
but they felt that the most respectable of their neigh- 
bours, one by one, droped off from their acquaintance 
with them; anc this, to the sensitive nature of the Irish 
peasant, cuts deeper than even want. Want, they are 
familiar with ; they see it on every side, and they can 
bear it with patience: but the social virtues flourish 
amongst them in the midst of barrenness, like the palms 
in the desert. 

Amongst the friendships which had decayed was that 
of the O’Mores. The widow loved her daughter too well 
to give her to a disorderly, though a comparatively 
wealthy peasant, as Shan Regan was when he asked 
Mary O'More for his wife; and Mary herself had an 
intuitive dislike for all that was gross, which revolted 
from Regan’s brutal nature. Rory, though he knew him 
not as a friend at any period,—for the men were too un- 
like each other ever to have associated closely,—yet al- 
ways had recognised him as an old acquaintance when- 
ever they met; but he never sought his company—for 
Rory, though as full of fun, as fond of mirth, and loving 
his glass, his joke, and a pretty girl, as much as every 
Irishman ought to do, yet he reverenced the decencies of 
life too much to be a drunkard, a buffoon, or a debauchee. 
His acquaintanceship with Regan might have gone on, 
as far as Rory was concerned, just the same, quite unin- 
fluenced by his sister’s refusal; but not so with the re- 
jected one. He considered the part Mary had taken as 
a family affront : his pride (such as it was) was wounded 
more than his heart; or rather, it was his love for him- 
self, and not for the girl, that suffered most. So he made 
a feud of the business, and included Rory amongst his 
foes. To this he was the mure inclined, as he suspected 
Conolly, who was a sworn friend of O’More’s, to be his 
rival. 

From all these circumstances, it is no wonder that 
Rory was startled at seeing Regan at such a time; but 
as he could not help himself, he determined to affect com- 
posure, which he was the better able to accomplish, as 
he had time to recover from his surprise before his pre- 
sence was manifest to Regan. The scene that had oc- 
curred in the morning, too, rendered him the more 
anxious to conciliate, and with a sincere wish to over- 
come the coolness that Regan had lately observed towards 
him, he advanced to him with open hand and greeted 
him kindly. It was obvious, from the expression that 
passed over Regan’s face, that the meeting was quile as 
startling and disagreeable to him as it had been to Rory, 
who continued still, however the offer of his hand, and 
repeated his words of kindly recognition. - A cold reply 
was all that followed, though the hand was accepted: 
but there was no sympathy in the contact; the touch of 
friendship was wanting,—that touch whose sensation is 
so undefinable, but so well understood,—tbat natural free- 
masonry which springs from and is recognised by the 
heart. 

As soon as the light was struck, a lamp was lighted 
in a ship-lantern that hung from the low roof of the 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


llr over a coarse table, round which benches of a rude 
onstruction were placed. Another person as well as 
Regan was present in addition to the three Rory had fol- 
Jowed from the public house; and this man seemed more 
familiar with De Welskein than any of the others, and 
sometimes addressed him in French. Round the cellar 
were some coils of rope: a couple of hammocks were 
pung in one corner; two or three kegs and some rolls of 


quarter of the den; and in a rude cupboard, coarse 
trenchers and drinking-cans were jumbled together with 
some etone jars of a foreign aspect. Afler some bustle, 
pes and tobacco were laid on the table, the stone bot- 
tles and the drinking-vessels were taken from the cup- 
board, and De Welskein invited Rory to sit down beside 


him. 

“ Combe, you sair—seet down—here something for 

to dreenk—not nastee, like pobelic-house, bote goot 

—ha, ha! No doretee portere, bote -brandee—ver goot 
and nussing to pay.” 

All the men sat down, and sending the stone jars from 
man to man, the cans were charged with brandy, slightly 
diluted with water from @ black pitcher; pipes were 
lighted, smoking and drinking commenced, and while a 
desultory conversation was kept up among the rest of the 
party, De Welskein questioned Rory as to the cause of 
his being the messenger to him. Rory made him ac- 
quainted with De Lacy’s illness, and the circumstances 
that led to his being his guest; in all of which commu- 
nication the person who spoke French assisted in making 
De Welskein and Rory intelligible to each other. This 
was no very easy matter sometimes; the Frenchman's 
English bothering Rory uncommonly, as his name did 
algo. However, as it was necessary he should drink to 
the founder of the feast, he wae obliged to make an offer 
at his name, and so he boldly took his can of grog in his 
hand and with his best bow said— 

* Here ’s to your good health, Mr. Wilkison.”: 

A laugh followed, at Rory’s expense, in which the 
Frenchman only half joined, for it has already been no- 
ticed that his name was a matter of anxiety to him; so 
as soon as the laugh had subsided, he said— 

“No, no! not dat my nem ;—De Welskein.” 

“ I beg your pardon, sir—but would you say that agin, 
if you plaze ?” 

The Frenchman now slowly and distinctly pro- 
nounced his name, giving the w the sound of the », 
which it assumes in Dutch names, and repeated—“ De- 
Vel-skeen.” 

© Thank you, sir,” says Rory,—I ax your pardon, and 
again I say, Here is to your good health, Mr. Devilskin.” 

A roar of laughter followed this mistake of Rory’s, 
and all swore that that was the best name of all the 
others he enjoyed; but the Frenchman did not like it, 
and said impatiently, using his own language, as a 
foreigner generally does when he becomes excited— 

Non, non, non, ami!—Devilskeen!—non; c'est 
Poil-de-diable !"—Sacré—quel nom Poil-de-diable 
you say not dat.—Pierre,” said he, addressing his friend 
who spoke French, “ failes-lui comprendre mon nom—pas 
De Welskein, parceque c’est trop difficile, mais St. Foiz.” 

* Ou, Sans-peur,” said Pierre. 

The Frenchman nodded assent and said, “ Bon.” The 
compliment appeased him. 

Pierre now told Rory to address De Welskein by the 
favourite name of Sens-peur; but this was as difficult to 
Rory as the other, and the nearest approach he could 
make to it was “Scamper.” This he varied sometimes 
into “Sampler,” or “Sandpaper,” as luck would have it. 

While the drinking and smoking proceeded, De Wel- 
skein told Rory of the intended expedition from the 
Texel ; and when he had given him all the verbal instruc- 
tion he thought requisite, he intrusted him with the letter 
to De Lacy from General Hoche. 

« Tare an’ ouns!” said Rory ; “is it the rale Gineral 
Hoche ?” for Hoche’s name and reputation were well 
known in Ireland. 

“ Oui,” said De Welskein. 

“ What do you mane by we—It’s not uz at all I’m 
axin’ about; but I want to know, is this letther from the 
rale gineral ?” 

“ Certanlee !—oui.” 

“ Augh! what is he saying’ we for 7” said Rory, turn- 
ing to Pierre, who was grinning at Rory’s mistakes and 
the Frenchman's impatience. 

_ & He means yes,” said Pierre: “oui means yes.” 

“ Qh! I ax your pardon, Mr. Sandpaper ;—then this 
is the rale gineral’s letther!—Oh! to think that I'd 
ever see the proud day that I'd have a letther of Gineral 
Hoche’s in my fist!” and he kissed it with rapture. 

The Frenchman cried “ Sacré /” and laughed at his 
enthusiasm ; and Rory proceeded— 

* And will we see the gineral here, Mr. Scraper ?” 

“ Me fraid no!” said De Welskein; and he shook his 
lead mysteriously and made a grimace. 

“ What do you mane?” said Rory. 

“ Me fraid he die.” 

_ Ie it Gineral Hoche die !—arrah, an’ what would he 
die for 7” 

“ Me tsinks he get vaut you call gun-stump.” 

Gun—what ?” 

“ He as got the gun-stump in him.” 

“God keep us!” says Rory,—* think o° that: And 
where is it in him, sir ?” 

Inside, into his boddee.” 

f “Oh! murdher, my poor fellow ! to have the stump 
ofa.gun stickin in him!” 

. “No, no, de gun not stick in him—you mistek : it is 
vaut I vood say, dat he has de ticklehine.” 

“ What is it he says about ticklin’?” said Rory to 
Pierre, wholonly grinned and enjoyed the mutual mistakes 
at the Frenchman and the Paddy. 

“ Mal a la poitrine,” said De Welskein. 

“ That’s thrue, faith,” said Rory. “ If he’s so bad 
as that, his only depindince is in the Padhereens, sure 

h.” 

Peter (or Pierre) now laughed outright at Rory's 
blunder, which must be explained. Padhereens is the 
name the Irish give to their beads, upon which they 
count the number of Paters (or Pathers) they repeat, and 
hence the name Padhereens ; and Rory very naturally 
came to the conclusion that if a man was at the point of 
death, which Rory conceived to be most likely when he 
had the ‘ stump of a gun stickin’ in him, the best thing 
he could do would be to say his prayers. 

De Welskein saw there was a mystification going for- 
ward ; 60 he said to Pierre, * Expliquesz done!” 

« What he says is,” said Pierre, “ That the general 


fobacco were stowed away under a truckle-bed in another | 


“ Ah! I forgess de termiaison ;—gunstumsion,—yais 
dat is raight !—gunstumpsion.” siege | 

“ Oh, murdher !", said Rory: if we had him here, we 
would cure him intirely,” 
“ Comment?” said the Frenchman. 
“ Oh, it ’s common enough in ‘this counthry, indeed,” 


- said Rory. “ The finest thing in the world for consump- 


tion is goat’s milk made into whay.” 

“ Ah, yais,—ghost’s milk ver good.” 

“ Goat's milk, I say,” says Rory. 
“ Yais, yais, I oonderstan’,” said the Frenchman with. 
great complacency : “ Ghost’s milk.” 

“ Faith it’s ghost’s milk he will be takin’, afeard, 
sure enough,” said Pierre, laughing at De Welskein’s. 
mistake, 

“ Ob, murdher !” said Rory, “and is Gineral Hoche 
goin’ to die? Oh, thin that is the murdher !’* 

So, Rory, in the idiom of his language, unintentionally 
expressed what was in fact the fute of the gallant Hoche. 
A tap at the door of the cellar announced a fresh. 
arrival; and after some signals given, the door was 
opened and some other men entered, and, at short in- 
tervals after, a few girls. Some of the latter were good- 
looking, though with a certain expression of boldness 
and recklessness that Rory did not admire... Rory had 
enough of imagination and sentiment to render the society 
of the softer sex always a matter of delight to him; but 
there was something in the manner of these girls he did 
not like. ‘ 
“ You see,” said De Welskein, “de leddees mek visite 
to me.” 

“ Vis, sir,” said Rory, who did not know how, very 
well, to answer this appeal. : 

* But you no dreenk.” 

“ Thank you, sir, I’m doin’ very well.” 

“ You no like brandee ?” 
“Faith, it’s iligant staff it is! Bat you know, Mr. 
Sandpaper, that enough is as good asa faist.” 

“ If you like no brandee, give you wine.” 

Rory refused the offer; but one of the girls addressed 
De Welskein, and thanking him for his offer, said, “if 
he'd make a big jug o’ the nice thing he gave them the 
other night ?” 

Pierre explained to him that some of the ladies would 
like negus, because they thought it genteel. . 

“ Ah !” said the Frenchman, “ yais, my dear, certaine- 
meni, you moste.have your leetle niggers ; vouds you like 
to have some nutmarks een it. ?” 

“What do you say Mr. Whelpskin ?” said the girl, 
simpering. 

“ Vouds you like nutmarks ?” 

Pierre came to the rescue. “He says, would you 
like to have your jug o’ negus made with nutmegs? my 


. darling.” 


“ Any way Mr. Whelpskin plazes.” 

“ So it’s not too wake,” says another. 

“ A dash o’ sper’ts through it will make it livelier, sir,” 
said the most audacious of the party. And accordingly 
a large jug of niggers, with nutmarks and the dash 
o’ sper’ts, was made. A fiddler, in some time, made his 
appearance ; and after the first jug of niggers had been 
demolished, a dance was set on foot. One of the ladies 
asked Rory to “ stand up on the flure,” which, of course, 
Rory did, and exerted himself to the utmost to do credit 
to his dancing master. In short, Rory, though he did not 
like the party, had intuitively too much savoir vivre, to 
let any repugnance he might entertain be manifested. 
He drank, to be sure, sparingly; and after the niggers 
was introduced, he took no more brandy-and-water; he 
smoked an occasional pipe, and danced “ like any thing,” 
but he kept himself clear of intoxication, though he had 
drunk enough to produce exhilaration. Dance after dance 
succeeded ; and Rory displayed so much elasticity of 
limb, that it excited the admiration even of De Welskein. 
One of Rory's partners seemed much taken with him; 
and after a certain jig they had executed much to their 
mutual honour and the admiration of the beholders, the 
fair danseuse sat beside him so close, as not to admit of 
of any doubt that she rather admired him. A cessation 
to the dancing now took place, and brandy-and.water, 
and niggers ad infinitum was the order of the day—or 
rather the night. A song was next called for from the 
girl who sat beside Rory ; and after a proper quantity of 
hemming and hawing, and protestations that she was very 
hoarse, she sang with a good voice, whose natural sweet- 
ness seemed to have been rendered coarse by exposure to 
weather, the following song : 


Oh! ifall the young maidens was blackbirds and thrishes, 
Oh! ifall the young maidens was blackbirds and thrishes, 
Oh! if all the young maidens was blackbirds and thrishes, 
It’s then the young men would be batin’ the bushes. 

Oh! ifall the young maidens was ducks in the wather, 
Oh! if all the young maidens was ducks in the wather, 
Oh! if all the young maidens was ducks in the wather, 
It’s then the young men would jump in and swim afther, 
Oh ! if all the young maidens was birds on a mountain, 
Oh! if all the young maidens was birds on a mountain, 
Oh! if all the young maidens was birds on a mountain, 
Its then the young men would get guns and go grousin’. 
If the maidens was all throut and salmon so lively, 

If the maidens was all throut and salmon so lively, 

If the maidens was all throut and salmon so lively, 

Oh! the divil a one would ate mate on a Friday, 


Loud applause followed this charming lyric, during 
the singing of which the dameel cast sundry sly glances 
at Rory, who could not mistake that she was making 
love to him. Rory was a handsome fellow, and was as 
conscious as most handsome fellows are that there is a 
certain readiness on thé part of the softer sex to be af- 
fected by good looks—but this father open manifestation 
of it embarrassed him. To repel a woman was what his 
nature would not permit him to do; yet to yield to the 
species of temptation that was offered to him was what 
his heart forbade. a 

The revel had proceeded now for some hours and great 
license was exhibited on the part of all. Rory’s partner 
still clung to him with a degree of seductiveness that 
might have influenced him at another time; but now the 
unholy spell was powerless. He had that morning won 
the plighted troth of his Kathleen, and the bare thought 
of being faithless to her was profanation. He thought of 
her sweet song, even in defiance of the scraping of the 
tipsy fiddler who still stimulated the drunken party 
to stagger through the dance; and above the reeking 

steams of punch and tobacco rose the sweet odour of the 
breath of the cows and the morning flowers to his 
memory: the recollection was his salvation, — 


. innocent girl !” 


street that lay before him. He had not proceeded far 


Oh, what of earthly influence can so fortify the heart 
of man against the seductions of vice as the love of a. 
virtaous. woman! 

Let us pursue this scene no farther: suffice it to say 
their brutal revelry had so far overcome the party, that 
of all present Rory O’More and his. partner only were. 
thoroughly conscious of what was going forward. When 
Rory saw there was none to oppose his retiring he. drew 
the bolt of the door to depart; his tempting partner made. 
a last appeal to induce him to stay, and even threw her 
arms round his neck and kissed him. . , 
Rory’s manhood rebelled for a moment ; but the thought 
of Kathleen came over him, and in as soothing a tone as 
he could command, he said“ Don’t blame me; I've a 
sweetheart that trusts to me,and J musn't deceive the 


The words “innocent girl” seemed to go through the 

heart of the woman like a pistol-shot. She withdrew her 

arms from Rory’s neck, and hiding ther flushed face in 

her hands, burst into tears and, throwing herself on a. 
bench, sobbed as though her heart would break. 

Rory looked on her with pity; but, fearing to trust 

himeelf to so softening an influence as a woman’s weep- 

ing, he rushed up the broken steps of the cellar, and ran 

down the narrow alley until he had turned its corner. 

He then paused a moment, to endeavour to remember 

the way he had come, which had been so. intricate, that 

under the exciting circumstences in which he had been. 
led to the place and was leaving it, it cannot be wondered 

his recollection was rather misty ; so, taking the turn 

which chance suggested when he ran from the alley, he 

threaded some lonely lanes, treading as stealthily as his 
haste would permit ;—for an occasional gleam of light 

through a cracked shutter or the chink of a door beto- 

kened that some of the inhabitants of this ill-conditioned 

quarter were still watchers; and from the specimen he 

had seen of the company it afforded -he had no wish to 

encounter any more of its inmates. ‘The sensation of a 

freer atmosphere than that of the confined closes he had 

been traversing now came upon him, and indicated the 
vicinity of a more open space; and facing the current of 
air that streamed up the lane, he soon arrived at what 

appeared to him to be the high street of the town. Here 

all was empty, dark, and silent, except for the splashing 

of the rain from the spouts of the houses, and Rory was 

obliged again to pause, for he knew not which way to 

turn, as he had made his way from the alley by a route 

different from that by which he entered, and was conse- 

quently in a street he had never seen before, in a town to 

which he was a stranger. _ 

He stood for some minutes, unmindful of the torrent of 
rain that was falling, quite absorbed in the consideration 

of what he should do. It was late, and he doubted 

whether at such an hour he would be likely to gain admit- 


know where to find it; and it struck him that the only 
course left him was to make the best. of his way out of 
the town, and proceed homewards. ‘This, to be sure, was 
a heavy task to impose on himself, for he had not taken 
any rest since he left his own house ;_he had traversed a 
considerable tract of country, and to go over the same 
ground again without the intervention of sleep was what 
even so active a fellow as Rory O’More did not relish 
the contemplation of. Therefore the decision he came 
to at last was, to leave the matter to chance ;—if in his 
passage through the town he saw any place that pro- 
mised him shelter, to ask for it ; and if not, to start direct 
for home. 

His resolve being taken, he wrapped his frieze-coat 
about him—for he now noticed that it did rain rather 
heavily—and walked at a smart pace up the length of the 


when the fall of many footsteps attracted his attention ; 
and from the heavy and measured tread, it was plain that 
a party of soldiers was in his neighbourhood. He stopped 
and held his breath: the party was evidently getting 
nearer ; he had no right to be abroad at that hour, for the 
curfew law had been revived of late. He thought of the 
letter he had in his possession, and death to himself and 
discovery of the plot flashed upon his imagination. ‘To 
tear the letter sug gested itself to him ; but then, it might 
contain intelligence of importance : to preserve it there- 
fore was desirable; yet to have it found, destruction. 
What was to be done? 
Listening intensely to ascertain the quarter whence the 
footsteps approached, he was soon sensible that the party 
advanced from the point towards which he was moving ; 
therefore, trusting to the darkness of the night and the 
lightness of his heels, Rory turned about, and with that 
peculiar agility of step 80 characteristic of his countrymen 
he ran lightly down the street. As he advanced towards 
the end of it, he perceived a wider space boyond it; and. 
knowing the shade of the houses favoured hia escape, and 
still hearing the footsteps following him, he dreaded that 
the moment he should emerge into the open space, 
he should be seen. While this thought occurred to 
him, he perceived, a few steps in advance of him, a 
large old-fashioned projecting porch, whose clumsy co- 
lumns and deep recess suggested at once the idea of con- 
cealment ; so, turning sharply up two or three steps, he 
became. ensconced in the doorway, drawing himself up 
closely behind one of the colamns. , 
As the footsteps advanced, Rory could hear the rattling 
of firearms mingling with the heavy tramp of the men. 
His anxiety was at its height when he saw the party just 
before the door: “ Another instant,” thought he, “ and 
the danger’s past !” when, to his consternation, the sudden 
exclamation of * Halt !" brought the file of men to a dead 
stand-still within a few feet of his place of concealment. 
He now thought it was all over with him; he expected 
to be dragged from his hiding place every instant, bronght 
before the military authorities, and the letter he bore 
about him being inevitably found, hanged at the drum- 
head for a rebel. He heard some mysterious matterings 
of the corporal, and immediately after, the clattering ofa 
couple of bayonets,—he fancied them already in his body, 
But still he remained unmolested, though the file of men 
yet stood before him :—Rory scarcely dared to respire. 
It happened that this house within whose porch he had 
taken refuge was inhabited by the colonel of the regiment 
then quartered in the town. 11 stood at the corner of an 
open and irregular space, called “ the Green,” where some 
houses were scattered round a “piece of dirty grass, and 
geese and pigs used to promenade during the day, and the 
belles of the town in the evening to hear the band play, 
and let the officers stare them out of countenance. The 
barrack lay at the other end of the street; but the quarters 
were 80 indifferent that the colonel preferred taking up 


bas consumption.” 


* This expression means, “ that is the pity.” 
3 


tance toa place of abode for the night : besides, hedid not , 


barrack, it is true; but, to increase his security, which 
the suspicious nature of the times rendered it necessary, 
in his opinion, tolook after, he had two sentinels stationed 
there, conducing not only to his safety, but to his conge- 
quence, of which the colonel was not a little vain, The 
narrowness of the foot-way before the house would have 


. rendered sentry-boxes ineonvenient in front,—therefore 


they were placed round the corner ; and it was while the 
corporal was employed in relieving the guard at the flank 
of the house, that the file of soldiers remained before the 
porch, 


such matters must be conducted with that system and 
solemnity so necessary to the good of the service. j 

_ To relieve the guard, the corporal marehes up one ef 
his men to face the sentinel on duty. These twomake a 
rattle with their firelocks and hold them in a transverse 
position, whieh looks pretty ; then they advance to each 

other with two long strides, and stick their faces close. 
together, to the manifest danger of flattening their noses» 
the corpora} standing by all the time, as if to see that they 

should not bite each other; another slap on their firelocks 
to rattle them; then the new comer goes over to the 
sentry-box, and the other takes his place; then the corpo-. 
ral utters some mysterious grumblings—such as,“ Haw !” 
“Who !” the men throw their transverse muskets upon 
their arms, as ifthey were going to nurse them ; another 
grunt froma the corporal—the relieved sentinel joins the 
main body, the corporal puts himself at their head, gives 
another mysterious growl, and tramp, tramp, they go, 
again to perform the same interesting ceremony at 
another sentry-box, until, having finished his rounds, the 
corporal marches back into the guard-house twelve wet 
men in liew of twelve dry ones that he took out. 

While all this.“ pomp and circumstance of glorious 
war” was going forward, Rory wasin agony. No image 
is suffictent to express the state of excitement his impu- 
tient nature underwent during the interval, which he 
thought am age; a bee in a bottle, a schoolboy in his. 
master’s apple-tree, or a hen on a hot. griddle, are but 
faint figures of speech for the purpose. Well was it for 
Rory that the rain eontinved to fall so copiously !—the 
soldiers burried their faces deeply inside the collars of their 
Coats, and cast not a glance towards the porch. Thus, 
the very inclemeney of the night was propitious to the 
refugee, who was startled once more, however, for a mo- 
ment, by the return of the corporal, which caused a 
movement amongst the men. ‘They see me now,” 
thought Rory to himself, and his heart sunk when he 
heard the words “ Fall in.” 

“Oh, moordher!” thought Rory: “if they come in, 
T’m lost.”> 

They did not“ come in,” however, and after another 
growl from the corporal, which was unintelligible, the 
blessed sound of “Mareh!” fell on Rory’s ear with 
something: of the same sensation that the announcement 
ofa reprieve produces on a prisoner in the condemned 
cell; and he saw the file execute a “ right-about-face,” 
and go the way whence they came. Every successive 
tramp that increased the distance between Rory and the 
soldiers took a ton weight off his heart, and as the re- 


_ ceding footsteps of the men faded into distanee he breathed 


freely again. 

As soon as the silenee was perfectly restored Rory 
thought of emerging from his place of retreat. Had he 
been a person conversant with the relieving 


he would have guessed that some such matter must have | 


been the cause of the scene just recorded; but living a 
rural life, as he did, such martial mysteries were unknown 
to him, and while he congratulated himself on being free 
from danger and contemplated a retreat, he little dreamt 
that at the flank of the house under whose porch he stood 
a pair of sentinels were on guard. So, when there was 
no sound to indicate that any one save himself was on the 
watch, (for, it being still raining, the sentries on the flank 
kept most religiously bound within their sentry-boxes— 
and small blame to them!) Rory thought he had better 
be off, and ventured to withdraw his body from the small 
spave between the colunm and the wall into which he had 
miraculously jammed himself; but in the doing of this 
he was obliged, as it were, to jerk himself out, and by 
some unlucky chance, either in getting himeelf in or out, 
the cape of his coat caught in a bell-pull, and in the effort 
to free himeelf he felt that he was laid hold of by the 
shoulder, and he heard at the same instant of time the 
sound of a bell. Those who have felt what it is to be in 
nervous situations will not wonder that Rory’s heart 
jumped as he felt himself caught, and heard at the same 
moment a sound. whose very purpose is to awake atten- 
tion. And it was such a bell;—none of your trifling. 
tinklers, mone of your little whipper-snapper sort of bells; 
not like the bark of a Blenheim, but the bay of a watch. 
dog ; not like a muffin-merchant’s, but a dustman’s; not 
merely made to call Molly up stairs,—but one of your 
deep-mouthed devils, doomed to destroy the repose of half 
street ;—in short, 
———“a dreadful bell, 
To fright the isle from its propriety.” 

Rory stood aghast! Had the metal that composed this 
“infernal machine” been molten and cast down his throat, 
it could not have astonished him more: besides, it seemed 
as if it would never have done ringing. We hear great 
complaints in our days of bell-hangers ; but those of old, 
to judge from the case in question, must have been prime 
hands,—for on it went, ding, ding, ding, as if it really 
had a pleasure in ringing. Whether it was the specific 
gravity of the monster that produced so much vivacity in 
the spring on which it was suspended, or the superior 
skill of former bell-hangers, may remain a matter of dis- 
pute to the carious; but the fact that resulted (and facts 
are all we have to do with) is, that ere the bell had ‘ 
its villanous vibrations, Rory heard a window ra 
above his head, and the demand of * Who's there ?” in no 
very gracious voice. 

Rory kept profoundly quiet. 

“ Who's there ?” was again snarled out. 

Rory looked up from the shelter of the porch and saw 
ahead anda night-cap protruded from the window; he 
was as quiet as a mouse. 

“ Sentry !” was the néxt word Rory heard, given in a 
most authoritative tone. 

A gust of wind anda dash of rain whirled round the 
corner, which mnst have convinced the colonel (for | 
he who was calling from the window) that his voids 
could not have reached the sentinels in the teeth of the 
blast which blew his night-cap off his head and 
into Rory’s face. 


his residence in this house, which was removed from the 


Rory was nearly knocked down,—for the smallest thing 
upecta as when we are alarmed. 


This was for some minules—for every body knows that 4 
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WAUDIN'S LITRRARY OMNIBUS. 


“Sentry !” was shouted louder than before. = * 
“The soldiers answered the summons. The cétonel 
asked who rang the bell :—the sentries did not know. 

“You have been asleep !" said the colonel. 

~* No, your honour,” said the sentry,“ we couldn't ; 
the guard has been but just telieved !” . 

“ Have you seen no one passing ?” 


“ No, your honour,—no one passed at this side; and 


we marched down tho other street not five minutes ago, 
and not a living soul was in it.” 
“Then what could have rumg the bell?” 


«Twas only a mistake sir,” said Rory, whose excite- 


ment had been wound to such intensity, that his eager- 
ness to satisfy the question overlooked the consequence to 
his peronal safety in the sound of his voice being heard ; 
but the instant he had spoken, he said to himself, “ The 
cut the tongue out of you, Rory!” 


Fortunately the gusts of wind and splashings of rain | 


rendered all sounds, and the points whence they came, 
uncertain. Nevertheless, the colonel looked towards the 
porch ; bat secing no one he said to the sentry, “ What's 
that you say abouts mistake 27°? 

your honour, I don"t mistake,” said the sentry, 
who was equally uncertain with the colonel if any third 
person had spoken, and fancied he had been charged 
with making a mistake. . 

Didnt you say something of a mistake?” asked the 
culonel in. one of the pauses of the storm. 
“ No, your honour,” said the sentry. 
Just at this moment, when Rory was thinking if he 


hadn’t better make a run for it- at once, he heard the bolt — 


of the door behind him gently drawn, and the instant 
after, a pluck at his coat,and a whispered “Come in,” 
made him turn round. He saw the door stand ajar, and 
a hard beckon him forward, at the same moment that the 
Voice of the colonel from the window said, “ See if there’s 
any one hiding in the porch.” 

Rory slipped inside the hall-door, which was softly 
closed as the sentry walked up the steps. 

“ There’s no one here, your honour,” said the sentry. _ 

“ Pash the door,” said the colonel. 

The sentry did so; but the door had been fastened on 
the inside. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Showing that one half of the world does not know how the other 
halflives ; and also, that soft words can bend hard iron, though 
they do mot butter parsnips. 

Very much about the time that Rory O'More rushed 
from the cellar and endeavoured to make his way out of 
the town, there was an old tinker, driving an ass before 
him, making his way into it. From the rudely con- 
structed séraddle of the sorry animal, three or four rusty 
old kettles, and a budget containing the implements of the 
tinker’s trade, depended; but the straddle was worth 
more than it looked good for,—for the tinker had so con- 
trived the pannels of the lumbering affair, that a conve- 
nient space was left within for stowing away tobacco, 
which he bought from Monsieur de Welskein, and sold at a 
handsome profit to the peasantry during his wanderings 

them—for they could get mone s0 good or so cheap 
through the legitimate channel ; besides, they were glad 
to give a helping hand to the old tinker, whose poverty 
and shrewdness commanded at once their pity and their 
fear. 

It may seem strange to class these two feelings to- 
gether—but they often exist. They say “ Pity is akin to 
love ;”"—but it is equally trae that “Love is related to 

r;"—and thus perhaps a sort of collateral relationship 
may be established between them. 

I should not have made any observation on this, but 
‘that I do not remember sceing it» remarked elsewhere ; 
and when one advances any thing mew, it is common even 
to oneself to be startled at it, and a desire is at once en- 
gendered to make it manifest that one has not committed 
an absurdity. 

Now, I remember well, when a child, that I was often 
horrified by the presence of a certain old and disgusting 
beggarman ; yet I constantly gave him alms. There 
was something in that old man I dreaded; and yet I re- 
member, even to this day, 1 pitied him. To be sure, the 
virtue of charity had been early instilled into my mind 
by one who now, I trust, in heaven enjoys the reward of 
her goodness ; and so gracious amd winning is the habit 
of doing charity’s holy offices, that even to the innocent 
child, on whom neither want nor reason can have im- 
pressed the value of the virtue he is taught, there is some- 
thing pleasant in the timorous dropping of a half-penny 
from its pure and dimpled fingers into the soiled and 
withered palm of age: as if Heaven had preordained 
that no weakness or antipathy of our natures should in- 
terfere with the sacred duty ;—a duty so sacred that even 
our Lord himself made its beaaty the theme of a parable, 
and reproved the intolerant Jew with the mild precept of 
“Go thou and do likewise.” é 

Solomon, for that was the tinker’s name, was pitied 
and feared ; for he seemed to be poor, and was known to 
be penetrating. He had a prying temper and a tenacious 
memory. ‘The former led him to a knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances of most of the people of all classes in the 
country where he made his rounds, and the latter trea- 
sured up the information. Thus the past and present 
were alike familiar to him; and from these his natural 
acuteness was often enabled to presage the future. 

Such a power, in the uncalculating: community amongst 
whom he moved, gave him a reputation little short of 
witchcraft. Ele wascalled“a mighty knowledgable man,” 
and “ knowledge is power; and where did human 
power ever exist, that its influence bas not been dreaded 
and its possession abused? This was fully exemplified 
in the case of the old tinker,—he was_ feared, not loved, 
by the peasantry: and yet, though no one liked him, there 
was, from the -dread of offending, all the demonstration 
of civility shown him that love would have procured. The 
tinker was quite aware of the position he held, and of its 
cause; and his bitterness (for he was bitter) enjoyed the 
triumph of forcing these pretended testimonies of affection, 
and he laughed at this perjury of the heart. “ Hypocrisy 
is the homage that vice pays to virtue.”” How often is a 
amile the tribute that fear pays to power ! 

Nevertheless, with this dread—it may almost be said 
dislike—that he inspired, he was pitied, from his apparent 

and desolate condition. Home he had none, nor 

living thing with whom he held continued companionship, 
except the poor ass he drove, whose food was a nibble 

from the road-side, unless when it was bestowed by the 

eame friendly hand that gave food to his master—for Solo- 

mon never paid for any thing except what he traded on. 

The love of money ruled him with a power stronger than 


that by which he ruled his fellow’ men; and though 
he possessed the superior acuteness that governed intel- 


' ligent creatures, he was himself the senseless slave of an 


inanimate metal. ‘He was a misér,—-a miser in the ful- 
lest sense of the word ; not loving money for the sake of 
what money can procure, but loving it for its own sake— 
worshiping the mere thing; to him @ guinea wasa god. 
To such a wretch to starve was easier than to pay ; 
therefore he never tasted food except it was given to him; 
and even on these terms he seldom wanted, for he laid’ 
the country under contribution from the kitchen of the 
squire to the peasant’s pot of potatoes. With all this he 
was stealthy and roguish as a fox, turtuous and treacherous 


. as a snake,—secret, cold, and greedy as the grave. 


Yet, with the characteristic touch of fun that pervades 
every thing Irish, this hateful old miscreant had a co- 
mical name bestowed on him ;—he was called “Sawdher- 
ing Solomon,” from his profession of tinker: and this 
was the name he commonly went by, though sometimes 
it was changed for “Solomon Sly.” ‘ Neither of these 
names was meant, of course, to reach his ears; but he 
was made cognisant of them by means of the little boys, 
who hated him openly, and who shouted the name after 
him when they were quite sure of being out of the reach 
of the old tinker’s crooked stick: and sometimes the 
urchins ventured so far even as to throw stones or clods 
at him, when they had the ambuscade of a hedge and 


| the intervention of a ditch to screen and protect them. 


On these occasions, Solomon might get a whack on the: 
back from a stone, or have a dry clod judiciously lobbed 
under his ear, powdering his wig with all the breaking 
particles of earth that did not ran down between his 
clothes and his back. Then would he turn round to 
strike with his stick ; but the retiring laugh and footsteps 


‘of children at the other side of the hedge were all that 


were manifest to Solomon: and then would the old va- 


_ gabond grin and shake his stick with the expression of a 


fiend, and utter horrible curses on the thoughtless urchins. 
And though the provocation was unjustifiable, it is true, 
yet there is something abhorrent in the idea of age curs-. 
ing childhood, particularly as the vindictive old tinker 
used to curse. 

It was about the time that Rory O’More was leaving 
the cellar, that Solomon, I say, was making his way into 
the town, at whose outskirts he made a détour from the 
high road and drove his ass up a little lane, at the end of 
which there was a small haggart,* whose fence was only 
a low wall of loose stones and some furze-bushes. Solo- 
mon very coolly abstracted some stones, pulled away 
some of the farze, and made a way for his ass to enter 
the haggart, where, placing him between two small 
stacks of hay, he procured shelter and provender for the 
poor brute. He then lifted the straddle and his old ket- 
tles from the ass’s back, and withdrew from the pre- 
mises, carrying his goods to some distance, where, under 
a hedge, he let them lie; and marking the spot well, he 
proceeded alone to the town, and made for the cellar of 
the smuggler. 

It was only in his capacity of smuggler that De Wel- 
skein held any communication with the tinker. Solomon, 
though he guessed that an extensive conspiracy was on 
foot, yet, wise as he was, he did not know any individual 
engaged in it, for none would trust him to belong to the 
Union, and those engaged in it kept the secret inviolate, 
—singularly so indeed, for in all the thousands who had 
sworn, there was but one found to betray, and he entered 
the confederation for the very purpose. 

When the unfortunate girl whom Rory had left sob. 
bing in the cellar had recovered her outbreak of grief, 
she arose from the bench on which she had flung herself 
in her passion of tears, and the feeling that had possessed 
her heart changed from lawless love to bitter hate—for 


“ Hell has no fury like a woman scorned ;” 


and cursing the man that had made her feel such degrad- 
ation, she quitted the den of riot and iniquity, leaving the 
beastly revellers sunk in besotted slumber. When Solo- 
mon, therefore, reached the cellar and tapped stealthily 
at the door, he received no answer. On knocking again 
more loudly, the door yielded to his touch, and pushing 
it gently open, he looked cautiously into the cellar. He 
saw a dim lamp, overturned drinking-vessels, and pros- 
trate figures, and heard the heavy snoring of drunken 
slecp. He advanced noiselessly, and looked carefully 
about; and when he found that deep and real slumber 
reigned around him, he cast about his searching eyes, 
and his’heart (if he had such a thing) was gladdened at 
the thought of being a gainer by the universal swinish- 
ness in which his friends were buried. He stole softly 
over to the-truckle-bed under which the tobacco was hid, 
and going on all fours, he looked to see if there was a 
roll of it within easy reach—for the legs of one of the 
sleepers hung over the side and made a sort of barrier. 

He crawled nearer, and, with the aid of his crooked 
stick, abstracted a parcel of the precious weed’ from its 
place of concealment, and then, with the stealthiness of a 
cat, he stole back to the door, which he closed gently 
after him, and retreated with his booty. 

Now, it was to buy tobacco that the tinker had made 
his visit to De Welskein ; and he chuckled at the thought 
of getting the merchandise without the transfer of coin, 
and hugged the roll of tobacco to his heart with the pas. 
sion of a lover. To recram the pannel of his ass’s strad- 
dle, and depart after his exploit, was Solomon’s first in. 
tention as he sneaked back towards the haggart where 
his ass was committing robbery also; but another idea 
arose, and he slackened his pace while he conned it over, 
and on second thoughts he considered :t more advisable 
to make his visit to De Welskein, as it was about the 
period that worthy knew he had intended calling, and if 
the abstracted tobacco should be missed, his unusual ab- 
sence might direct suspicion against him, as it was some 
time since Solomon had made a purchase, and De Wel- 
skein knew that tobacco was what Solomon could not do 
without. Therefore, instead of going back to the hag- 
gart, he went to a neighbouring lane where he knew the 
forge of a blacksmith stood, and poking and scraping out 
with his stick and hands a hole out of a heap of cinders 
and ashes that stood near the door, he concealed the trea- 
sure beneath it and returned to the cellar. He knocked 
again, lest any of its inmates might have awoke in the 
interval ; and finding all as silent as before, he entered, 
and approaching De Welskein, he shook him by the 
shoulder till he roused him, and said, 

“One ‘ud think you had nothing to be afeard iv, when 
you sleep with the door open.” 

De Welskein rubbed his eyes, stared up at Solomon, 


* Hay-yard. 


uttered a great many “ Sacrés,” and “ Diables,” and pro- 
ceeded to awake the rest of the party and demand the 
cause of the door being open. ‘They were all bewildered, 
being still half drunk; but after mach blustering and 
swearing, Rory O’More at last was missed, and also the 
girl with whom he had been dancing. This was con- 
clusive evidence of how the circumstance had occurred, 
and De Welskein’s rage and abuse of Rory were furious. 
Regan, too, threw in his word of censure; and, amongst 
them all, poor Rory had more foul words applied to him 
than’ he ever had before in the same space of time. 

“ Who is that you’re blessin’, allo’ yiz?”’ said Solomon, 

“That scatthered-brained swaggerer, Rory O’More,” 
said Regan. 

“Rory O’More!” said Solomon, who knew Rory’s 
habits were not likely to lead him into the disorderly set; 
—“ why, what brought Aim here ?” and he looked sharply 
at De Welskein, as much as to say, “There ’s a mystery.” 

“ Why, sar? if you go for dat moche, what for you 
come here ?—ha !” 

“Oh, you know yourself, munseer,” said Solomon, 
“ what brings me here; but”— 

“ Well, sar,” said De Welskein, interrupting him, 
“and me know whas bring de osser gentlemans too ; das 
nuff for me—nussing to you.” 

“ Oh, don’t be onaisy,” said Solomon, coolly—“ I don’t 
want to smoke your saycrets.” 

“No! you old rog! you not smoke me, you razzer 
smoke my tabac.” 

Solomon, looked towards the Frenchman, to see if there 
was any meaning in his eye when he spoke of his to. 
bacco ; but he saw his secret was safe. The Frenchman 

“ Dere! you seet down—you old rog—vieux chaudron- 
nier de cai down, smoke your tabac and 
dreenk, and never mind nussing else !” 

Solomon did as he was desired ; he took a pipe and 
mixed a stiff glass of brandy and water, after tossing off 
a couple of glasses pure, to warm his heart, as he said 
himself, “ afther the cruel wettin’ he got.” 

“ Warm his heart indeed !” said one of the men aside: 
“ faith, all the sper’ts in Ireland, and all the turf in the 
Bog of Allen, wouldn’t warm it.” 

De Welskein took Regan aside, and expressed great 
displeasure against Rory for leaving him without saying 
where De Lacy was to be found; but Regan set him at 
rest on that subject by telling him he knew Rory’s place 
of abode, and would conduct him to it if he liked. This 
consoled the Frenchman, and he again lay down to sleep, 
requesting more care might be taken about the door. 
Solomon continued to smoke and drink until the approach 
of dawn, when the man called Pierre let him out of the 
cellar, and he went back to the haggart, having made 
the best bargain he could for some tobacco, and getting 
his pocket-pistol, as he called a tolerably capacious tin 
flask, filled with brandy as a bonus for his “ taking sitch 
a@ power o’ tabakky from them,” as he said himself; and 
the equivoke gave pleasure to the poignancy of his theft. 

When he got back to the haggart, he abstracted his 
ass from the haystack, which the ass seemed loth to 
quit, and before retiring, the little beast made a last des- 
perate plunge into the hay, and dragged away so large a 
mouthful, that it trailed after him all the way from the 
stack to the gap where Solomon now led him out, and the 
poor innocent ,haystack looked very much in the condi- 
tion of a hot loaf out of which master Tommy has had 
his wicked will. 

Solomon replaced the stones and the furze-bush, and 
led off his ass to the hedge where the straddle was se- 
creted; there he stuffed it with the purchased tobacco, 
(the stolen roll still lay where the tinker had concealed 
it,) and mounting his wallet and his kettles on the back 
of the ass, he drove him away from the field as soon as 
sunrise permitted him lawfully to uppear on the road. 

What did he do then ? 

He had the impudence to march up the lane that led 
to. the haggart, driving his ass before him and crying 
loudly, “ Pots, pans, and kittles to mind.” The ass turned a 
longing look towards the haggart, and a whack from Solo- 
mon’s stick was required to remind him that tinker’s asses 
must not eat hay by daylight. Solomon now approached 
the dwelling to which the plundered haggart was at- 
tached, and found the family awake and Going : the man 
went out to work, and the woman, in answer to Solo- 
mon’s request to know “ if there was any pots, pans, and 
kittles to mind,” produced a certain tin saucepan, with a 
demand to know “ what would he take to repair it? not 
that it wanted it much,” she said, “ only, divil tak it! it 
put out the fire always when it was put on, but didn’t 
lake a great dale at all.” 

“Why, tare an’ ouns, woman,” cried Solomon, hold- 
ing up the vessel between him and the sky, “there ’s a 
hole in it you could dhrive a coach thro’.” 

“ Arrah, be aisy !” says the woman. - 

“* Look at it yourself,” says Solomon, letting the sauce- 
pan down. 

A little child now popped his finger through the hole, 
and waggling it backwards and forwards, said, “ Look, 
= and grinned as if he had done a very clever 

ing. 

The mother gave him a box on the ear, calling him 
“a divil” at the same time, and sent him yelping away. 

“Faith, that 's a ‘cute child!” said Solomon, grinning 
a horrid smile; “he’d make an iligant tinker, he sees a 
hole in a pot so well.” 

“ The meddlin’ cur \” said the mother. 
you put a bit o’ sawdher an it for ?” 

“A bit o’ sawdher indeed!” said Solomon. 
*faith, it’s a piece v’ tin I must insart into it.” 

, “ Divil an insart,” says the woman, “ you'll insart my 
saucepan, my good man! Sawdher is all it wants—jist a 
weeshee taste o’ sawdher.” 

“Cock you up with my sawdher indeed !” said Solo. 
mon: “ why, "twould take more than all the sawdher [ 
have to stop it. Sure, sawdher is as dear as tin; and 
rawzin ’s riz!” 

“ Arrah, why would rawzin be riz?” 

“There was sich a power o’ fiddlers to be at the fair 
next week, that they bought all the rawzin up.” 

“ Ah, go ’long wid you !” 

“It's thruth I'm tellin’ you.” 

“ Well, what will you take for the saucepan ?” 

“ mind it for fourpince.’” 

“ Fourpince! Oh, where do you expec’ to go when 
you die? Fourpince indeed! I'll give you tupp’ns,” 

“Couldn't,” says Solomon, shaking his head and going 
to drive away the ass, 

“ Well, what will you say ?” said the woman. 


“ Well, what'll 
* Oh, 


“ Well, see now,” said Solomon, “I’m. tired with 
thraveling a’most all night, and I’m wantin’ rest; ang 
indeed I'd be glad to sit down, if it was only to rest; let 
alone doin’ a job and airnin’ a thrifle; and, indeed, 1 
want it bad, for the times is hard; and, so God bless you, 
if you'll jist throw in a thrifleo’ brequest into the bar. 
gain, and gi’ me tupp’ns ha’pny, I'll make the saucepay 
as good as new.” ‘ 

“ Well, I wouldn’t be hard wid you, my poor man, ang 
80 you may do it.” 

So down sat the tinker and opened his budget; and his 
iron was heated and his “sawdher” produced, not for. 
getting the “rawzin” that was “ riz;” and bits of old tin 
were produced from his budget, into which the children 
looked with the most profound curiosity, endeavouring 
to fathom the depth of its mysterious treasures. Other 
bits of tin-dazzling their longing eyes, and a great shears 
seemed placed there to guard the invaluable store from 
plunder. Solomon cut and rasped and hammered away, 
and rubbing his hot soldering-iron upon his powdered 
rosin and solder, he raised so great a smoke and so bad 
a smell, that the children looked on him as some won. 
derful conjuror; and as they saw the bright streaks that 
his implement produced wherever it was rubbed, their 
delight was profound. 

When the man of the house returned to breakfast, he 
saw Solomon seated at the door mending the leaky ves. 
sel, and his children standing round him in wonder, and 
as soon as the job was done, Solomon was called in to 
breakfast. 

“ What do you think !” said the husband to the wife. 

“ What?” said she. 

“That blackguard calf got over the wall o’ the hag. 
-_ agian last night and made a holy show o’ the hay. 
8 

“Oh, you don’t tell me so!” said the wife. 

“ Luck to the lie in it!” said the husband. 

Solomon kept eating his breakfast with the most pro. 
found indifference until the husband and wife had ex. 
hausted their eloquence, and then he said, 

“ Them cawves is great rogues.” 

“The divil run a huntin’ with him for a calf! Oh, 
wait till the next time I ketch him !” 

“Poor thing, poor thing!” said Solomon, tenderly, 
“sure, it’s nath’ral they'd ate!” 

“*Faith, he may be contint with good grass, I think,” 
said the man. 

“ Thrue for you—thrue for you,” said Solomon quietly: 
“ but it’s remarkable how bowld some o’ them cawves 
is.” 

Breakfast was finished—the job paid for—the wallet 
replaced on the ass amid the observation and regret of 
all the children, who watched the old tinker and saw 
him depart with sorrow as he drove his ass down the 
lane, after getting a job and begging a breakfast from 
the man he had robbed over-night. 

Solomon now proceeded to the town, and went to the 
forge beside which he had deposited the tobacco. Here 
he had a plausible pretext to go, for the shoes of the ass 
wanted to be looked to. On his arrival at the forge, the 
smith was unoccupied, so there was more time to spare 
for Solomon to make as hard a bargain as he could for 

the execution of the job. 

“ Maybe you could let me make an exchange wid you? 
and if you would have any thing in the tinkerin’ line to 
do, sure I'd do it for nothin’ for you, if you'd do the ass 
for nothin’.” 

“ Not a pot, nor pan, nor kittle have I,” said the black- 
smith; “I am a bachelor, and intend to stay so.” 

In the mean time he began to examine the ass’s shoes ; 
and the tobacco with which the straddle was lined being 
so near his nose, the smith began to snuff, and said at 
last, * Where the dickens is the tabakky !” 

Solomon, who caught the sound of the first sniff the 
smith had given, saw directly how. matters stood, and 
hastened to the rescue: he got close beside the ass, and 
to the smith’s enquiry he said, 

“It’s here in my pocket, and mighty fine tabakky it 
is'!—see. I got a bargain o’ some from a friend a while 
agone, and—but don’t mintion it—if you like I'll share 
the bargain with you, to the value of a new set o’ shoes 
for the baste.” 

“Why, that ‘ud be a power o’ tabakky!” said the 
smith. 

“ But it’s iligant tabakky,” said Solomon. Pulling 
from his pocket several yards of the material, wound into 
a close ball, and popping it under the smith’s nose, he 
said, “ What do you think o’ that, your sowl !” 

“ Faix, that is tarein’ tabakky, sure enough !” was the 
delighted emith’s reply. 

“ Well, what do you say to a new , 

“1 dunna,” was the undecided answer. 

“ You know you'll have the owld shoes in.” 

“To be sure I will,” said the smith, “sure that’s only 
nath’ral : but what good is a little ass’s shoes ?” 

“ Oh, shoes is shoes,” said Solomon. 

“Why, tare alive! they are wore as thin as a six. 
pence.” 

“*Deed, that is thrue,” said Solomon, “ for the lasi 
set he had an him was from the finest smith in Ireland: 
they wore powerful.” 

“ Arrah, who’s that?” said the workman 
the mention of the finest smith in Treland, he Beer A. 
being the person meant. 

“ Why, who would it be but Brian B ” 
Solomon, who well knew that Brian Amr slg 
rival of the man who stood before him, and living in the 
adjoining lane, but who had never made shoes for the 
tinker’s ass in his life. 

This was a master-touch of Solomon 
— directly for the palm of ao ~*~ 

“ Why, thin, is it Brana ou 
oma gan you say is the finest smith 

“ Yis,” said Solomon, very quietly. . 

“ Throth, then, it’s little you know about it. Brana. 
gan indeed! ‘The divil a bigger botch ever dhruv a nail 
than the same Branagan : he a smith !” 

“Oh! I don’t purtend to know indeed,” ¢ 
with an affected air of not wishing to offend, | “ Potent 
time laying hold of the halter of the ass, « But he’s 
good enough for me, any how: good mornin’ kindly to 
you,” said he, going. 

This was too much for the smith. 

“Come back here, I tell you! it’s I 

“ Well, will you take what I suid?” said 
affecting not to care much whether the smith Pera 

“ Yis, yis, but never say the word Branagan to me!” 
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Here he laid hold of his pincers, knife, and hammer, and 
began to knock off the points of the nails from each hoof, 
and pull off the ass’s shoes—every dragjhe gave, which 
was with great vigour, accompanied by a “hugh,” and 
the exclamation of “ Branagan indeed ! !” 

“ Hadn't I better take off the stdraddle,” said Solomon. 

“ Ay, off wid it,” said the smith. 

So, Solomon took off the highly-perfumed straddle that 
was so near betraying him, and then filling the smith’s 
pipe, and his own too, with some of the tobacco which he 
had sold to the smith, he commenced puffing away vi- 
gorously, that the smell of the lighted weed might pre- 
vent the perfume of the dry being noticed. - 

While the smith was engaged in shoeing the ass in- 
side the forge, Solomon had time to disengage the roll of 
stolen tobacco from the heap of cinders where he had 
concealed it, and hiding it in one of his old kettles, he 
was quite at ease, and blew the bellows for the smith 
while he heated the iron, or looked over him at work 
with an air of delight, saying as the smith rasped up and 
finished his work, “ Well, but thim is the rale iligant 
shoes !” 

“ You'll never talk o’ Branagan agin, will you, afther 
that ?” said the smith. 

“ Throth, an’ I won’t,” said Solomon; “ and sure it’s 
only an owld fool I was, up to this present time, in 
thinkin’ the like: but the owldher we grow, the more 
we larn. Sure, it’s a great loss to me I didn’t know you 
sooner !”” 

“ Well, it’s never too late to mind,” said the smith. 

“ Thrue for you,” said Solomon ; “ nor to make, aither.”” 
And so saying, he filled his pipe again from the smith’s 
tobacco, and wishing him good morning, off he went, 
having secured his plunder, and getting a new set of 
shoes on his ass; su that he was ncw ready for a long 
and prosperous round through his usual beat. 

The smith idled the rest of that day, smoking at his 
new stock of “ bakky,” drinking to quench his thirst, and 
filling up the intervals by snapping his fingers and cry- 

ig,“ That for Branagan !” 


CHAPTER XII. 


«In the dark all cats are gray”—Rory becomes possessed of an 
important secret, and discloses one in exchange. 

When Rory O’More wae admitted to the safe side of 
the door, he felt the pressure of a hand upon his arm, 
which he interpreted into the meaning of “be quiet;” 
and as it was Rory’s own opinion that, in his present 
circumstances, it was the best thing he could do, he ac- 
quiesced. One thing, however, he was sure of—that it 
was a woman who admitted him to the house, for he felt 
the soft breathing of one of the gentle sex upon his cheek 
as he stood motionless by the door beside his benefactress, 
while they heard a few words passing between the colonel 
and the sentinel, until the latter descended the steps. 

Immediately after, Rory heard the woman say gently, 
“ Come down, darlin’!” and holding the hand that was 
laid upon his arm, he followed his conductress as softly 
as he could. They soon began to descend sume stairs, 
and before they had reached the bottom of the flight, the 
sound of a bolt being drawn was heard up stairs, and 
Rory’s friend said in a suppressed voice of terror, “ Oh, 
murdher! there’s the colonel a comin’ down! you must 
hide in the coal-hole. Make haste, for the love o’ God, 
or I'm a ruincd woman !—here, here!” and she dragged 
Rory along while she spoke. “Get in there, as far as 
ever you can, and hide yourself, or I dunna what will 
become of the pair of us!” 

At the same time, she opened a door and pushed Rory 
inside of it. He heard her footsteps retreat lightly and 
rapidly. “More opening of doors!” said Rory to him- 
self as he scrambled over some coal and slack, holding 
his arms extended to save his nose from a fracture; and 
he found the coal-vault extensive, for it was some time 
before he was stopped by a wall. As soon as he went as 
far as he could go, he crouched down, keeping his face 
however turned towurds the point whence he entered, 
and he soon heard the descending footsteps of the person 
he was taught to believe was the colonel. The footsteps 
seemed to ramble over a great space of flagged apart- 
ments, and various doors squeaked on their hinges as 
they were opened and shut in succession by the invisible 
perambulant. At last Rory saw the glimmer of a light, 
which grew stronger by degrees, until the door of the 
cellar opened, and then he saw a Don Quixote sort of a 
man, with a candle in one hand and a drawn sword in 
the other, poke his head in at the door of the cellar, and 
holding the candle a yard before him, say, “Is there any 
one here ?” 

Rory knew better than to make any answer this time, 
and having thrown the tail of his coat over his head, 
leaving only a small peep-hole for his eyes, he remained 
undistinguishable amidst the surrounding gloom ; for the 
vault was so deep, the candle so dim, the colonel so short- 
sighted, and Rory crouched so low, that he quite defied 
observation. Despite his dangerous situation, however, 
it was as much as Rory could do not to laugh; for the 
colonel, with his long face, long candle, long body, long 
arms, long sword, long legs, and short shirt, cut so ridi- 
culous a figure, that a man of more solid mood than 
Rory might have been provoked to mirth. However, by 
good luck, Rory did not laugh, though the colonel, a la 
Don Quixote, continued to open his goggle eyes on the 
gloom before him ; but he was startled from his fixed ob. 
servation by hearing a slip amongst the coal, which drew 
forth a still fiercer demand of “Who’s there?” Upon 


this summons, Rory perceived, between him and the. 


light, a great cat cautiously crawl to the summit of the 
heap of coal, and, with a tail bristling to the size of a 
sweeping brush, made a desperate rush down the accli- 
vity and dart between the colonel’s legs. The man of 
war actually jumped with alarm at the suddenness of the 
surprise, and, as if ashamed of being so frightened at 
such a cause, muttered spitefully, “ D—n the cat!” He 
now retired from the cellar, and went to wake (as he 


_ thought) the woman-servant who let Rory in, and whose 


sleeping apartment was in the basement story. Rory 
heard him cry, “ Betty !"—no answer. “ Betty!” again 
—still silence preserved. “ Betty!” still louder than be- 
fore;—Rory heard a snort and a growl as if from a sud. 
denly awakened person. 

“ Who's that ?” said a female voice. 

“Your master: have you heard any noise in the house?” 

“ Noise, sir ?” 

“ Yes, noise,—have you heard any ?” 

“No, sir: I have been in bed, sir, and asleep, these 
three hours, 1 hope th®e ’s nothing the matther, sir?” 
said Betty with very honest seeming. 
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“TI have been disturbed,” said the colonel; “and I 
thought robbers had got into the house. I certainly 
heard a noise.” 

“Oh, I dare say, sir,” said Betty ; “twas nothing but 
the cat; he's mighty troublesome and lively, that cat is, 
and I forget to shut him up sometimes—and I’m 
afeard he has been disturbing you, sir. Oh dear, but 
I’m sorry !” 

This was a good guess of Betty’s: for the colonel 
having seen a cat, now retired, and Rory was once more 
left in darkness. And now that the immediate chance of 
discovery was removed, he began to conjecture by what 
extraordinary means he was let into a house to which he 
was an utter stranger, at the moment he needed it most, 
and by a woman of whom he knew no more than the 
man in the moon: her name was Betty—that was all the 
knowledge he arrived at—and that he only knew from 
hearing the colonel address her. 

After the lapse of half an hour, Rory heard the name 

of “ Darby” whispered at the door of the cellar. 

In equally gentle tone, he barely ventured to say, rather 
huskily, “ Iss.”” 

“Come out, darlin’; take care you don’t row] down 
any of the big lumps o’ coal.” 

Rory profiting by the caution, got out with as little 
noise as possible ; and coming in contact with his female 
guide, he was led into an apartment, the door of which 
was very cautiously locked by the woman. 

“Now we may spake more at our aise,” said she. 
“ How are you, darlin’ ?” 

“Indeed I’m throubled with a mighty bad cowld,” 
said Rory, who thought this the best thing he could say 
whereby to account for the husky tone in which he 
spoke, that his natural voice might not betray the mistake 
which had so far favoured him. 

“Oh, but your voice is gone intirely, Darby darlin’ !” 
says the woman : “ but here ’s somethin’ to comfort you 
agra ; here’—and she led him to where a chair and 
table stood—“ here, sit down and ate your supper ; there ’s 
an iligant piece o’ roast beef, and a jug of beautiful beer, 
I kopt sly for you. If you like, I’ll light a candle for 
you. 

“ Oh, by no manes !” said Rory ; “ it’s betther not : as 
the house was alarmed, the light might be bad.” 

“ No,— it’s not that so much, but I’m afeard o’ the 
noise o’ sthrikin’ the flint.” 

“ Don’t think of it, Betty dear,” grumbled Rory. 

“Lord! how your voice is althered!” 

“ Indeed I’m chokin’ with the cowld—heigh! heigh! 
Ob, murdher !” 

“ Ate a bit, and it'll do you good. I'm grieved you 
haven't a light, darlin’ ; *twould be sich a comfort to you!” 

“ I don’t miss it in the laste, Betty : I can find the way 
to my mouth in the dark.” 

And so saying, Rory began to eat his supper, which 
was most acceptable to him for two reasons :—first, he 
was hungry; and in the next place, the occupation ac- 
counted for his silence, which it was so desirable to pre. 
serve. 

“ But, you villain ! what did you ring that thievin’ bell 
for ?” 

“Twas a mistake, darlin’—hegh ! hegh! hegh! Oh! 
this cowld is chokin’ me!” 

“ Don’t disthress yourself talkin’, Darby dear; relieve 
yourself with the mate and the dhrink.” « 

Rory obeyed. 

“T run up the minit I heard the bell; and, sure, wasn’t 
it the hoighth o° good luck that I got you in before the 
colonel kem down! Oh! he’d murdher me, I’m sure, 
if he thought how it was! But afther all, Darby jewel, 
what harm is there in an honest woman havin’ her hus- 
band to come see her ?—sure it ’s nath’ral.” 

“ To be sure, Betty jewel,” said Rory, who now per- 
ceived that he was mistaken by Betty for her husband; 
and Rory’s inventive imagination set to work in fancying 
what a dilemma he should be in, in case the real husband 
might arrive. In the mean time, however, he fortified 
his patience and resolution with beef and beer, which did 
great credit to the colonel’s larder and cellar. 

“ But you ’re not atein’, Darby dear,” said Betty. 

“ No, but I’m dhrinkin’,” said Rory. 

“Much good do your heart, jewel! But, tell me, how 
is Johnny ?” 

Now, who the deuce Johnny was, Rory could not tell ; 
but supposing, from the diminutive form of the name, it 
might be her child, he thought it best to please her with 
a favourable answer ; so he said, “ Johnny’s very well.” 

“Thank God !” said Betty. ‘He's a fine craythur ; 
how well he got over it!” 

“Tligant!” said Rory, who wondered what it was 
Johnny had got over. 

“ And how is the hives ?” said Betty. 

“They 're all where they wor,” said Rory, who did 
not dream of any other hives than bee-hives; while Betty 
meant the cutaneous eruption that “ Johnny” was suf- 
fering under. 

“ And has none o’ thim disappeared ?” said Betty. 

“Oh! no,” said Rory { ‘we take great care o’ thim.” 

“ Do, darlin’, do ;—keep ’em from cowld.” 

“Oh yis ; we put sthraw over them,” said Rory. 

“ Sthraw !” said Betty ; “ why, thin, is it takin’ lave o” 
your senses you are, Darby? Is it sthraw on the hives ?” 

“ Sartinly ; sure the bees like it.” 

“ Bees !” said Betty ; “ arrah, what bees ?” 

“ Why, the bees in the hives,” said Rory. 

“ Arrah, man, don’t be goin’ on with your humbuggin’! 
you know I’m axin’ about the child very well, and you 
must go on with your thricks about the bee-hives. I 
hate humbuggin’, so I do, Darby,—and you know I do; 
and you will be goin’ on, all I can say.” 

Rory saw there was some mistake; and to stop Betty, 
he said, “ Whisht, whisht !” 

“ What is it?” said Betty. 

“ Don’t talk so much, or may be they "ll hear uz.” 

Betty was silent for some time ; but as perfect stillness 
seemed to reign in the house, she returned to the charge 
on the hives. 

“ But tell me, is the hives all out ?” 

* Av coorse,” said Rory. 

“ And do they look well ?” 

“ Mighty purty indeed,” said Rory ; “ and there "ll be a 
power o’ honey in them, I’m sure.” 

Betty now gave him a box on the ear, saying, “ Devil 
sweep you! you will be humbuggin, so you will. You 
cruel brute! can’t you make fun of any thing but the 
poor child that is lyin’ undher the hives ?” 

“Sure, I tell you the child is well and hearty ; and 
isn’t that enough ?” said Rory. 

“ And it's only jokin’ you wor ?” said Betty. 
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“To be sure,” said Rory; “ you ought to know my 


" ways by this time. ‘This is mighty fine beef!” 


* But, "deed an’ deed, is Johnny—” 

“ Bad luck to the word more I'll say !” said Rory, af- 
fecting an angry silence. 

Betty now. changed her ground, and thought a bit of 
scandal confided to Darby, would amuse him; so she 
began to tell him that, suppose the colonel should find 
out she brought her husband into the house, be had no 
right to complain, for at all events it was ber own hus- 
band, and nobody else. 

Rory chuckled at her confidence. 

“ Not all as one,” said Betty, “as Slop cect nother 
man’s wife! Party goin’s on.” 

.“ Do you tell me so?” said Rory. 

_ “T found it all out, so he’d betther say. nothin’ tome 
or I could desthroy him. Not that she’s a bit worse 
than ever she was; but if the collecthor knew it~” 

Rory cocked his ears. “ Is it Scrubbs penmanat’ 

“ Who else,” said Betty. 

“ And his wife?” said Rory. 

“ —Is come over on a visit, by the ‘way—but I know 
what I know.” 

“ How long ago ?” said Rory. | 

“Since you were here last,” said Betty. 

‘“ That ’s a long time,” thought Rory to himself. 

“Scrubbs went to town last week, and over comes 
madam—on a visit. Av coorse she ’ll go back when she 
expects her nate man home. But it sarves him right!— 
what could he expec’ when he tuk up with the likes of 
her, the dirty cur !” 

Betty went on for sometime in this strain, venting the 
vials of her wrath on the colonel and Mrs. Scrabbs; and 
Rory did not interrupt her, for he was glad the more she 
talked, as it relieved him from the difficulty of remaining 
concealed under her questions. After exhausting her 
news and her abuse, she began to ask Rory more ques- 
tions, to all of which he replied by the exclamation of 
“ Whisht,” protesting at the same time he was afraid to 
speak for fear of discovery by the colonel. At last, when 
Betty found he had cleared the dish and emptied the jug, 
she said, 

“ You had betther come to bed now, darlin’,.” 

This was a poser, and Rory said “ Whisht” again, 

“Come to bed, jewel—you’ll be more comfortabler 
there than sittin’ here in the cowld, and we can talk 
without any fear o’ bein heerd, with our heads undher 
the blankets.” 

“TI can’t bear my head undher the blankets,” said Rory. 

“ That ’s newly come to you, thin,” said Betty. 

“That is since this cowld,” said Rory, recovering 
himself: “ it chokes me, this cowld does.” 

“ There ’s not a finer thing in the world for a cowld 
than to go to bed,” said Betty. 

“ But the cowld rises in my throat to that degree when 


‘ I lie down,” said Rory, “that it smothers me.” 


“ May be *twould be betther to-night, darlin’,” said 
Betty. 

“Id rather sit up,” said Rory. 

“ You ’ll be lost with the cowld,” said Betty, “ and no 
fire in the grate.” 

Rory found Betty was determined to have matters her 
own way, and began to get puzzled how he should avoid 
this difficulty, and the only chance of escape he saw open 
to him, was to request the tender and confiding Betty to 
prepare herself for a “ grate saycret” he hed to tell her, 
and that she would promise when he informed her of it, 
not to be too much surprised. Betty protested to pre- 
serve the most philosophic composure. 

“ You won't screech ?” said Rory. 

“ What would I screech for ?” said Betty. 

“It’s mighty surprisin’,” said Rory. 

“ Arrah, don’t keep me waitin’, but let me have it at 
wanst,” said Betty eagerly. 

“ Now, darlin’ take it aisy,” said Rory, “ for you must 
know——” 

“ What ?” said Betty. 

“I'm not Darby,” said Rory. 

Betty scarcely suppressed a scream. 

“ You villain!” said she. 

“T’m not a villain, aither,” said Rory. 

“ What brought you here at all?” 

“ Yourself,” said Rory : “ sure, wasn’t it yourself pulled 
me inside the hall-door ?” 

“ But, sure, I thought it was Darby was in it.” 

“ Well, and havn’t I been honest enough to tell you 
I’m not Darby, at last, when it might have been throu- 
blesome to your conscience, Betty ?” 

“ Ay,” said the woman, “ there ’s more o’ your rogue- 
ry! Betty too!—how did you make out my name, you 
divil’s limb ?” 

“ A way o’ my own, Betty.” 

“ Oh, a purty rogue you are, I go bail—throth it ’s not 
the first house you got into, I dare say, nor the first poor 
woman you enthrapped, you midnight desaiver—and 
takin’ up my name too.” 

“ Well, I haven’t taken away your name any how ; so 
don't be so fractious.” 

“ Arrah, but how do I know but you will ?” 

“Well, it’s time enough to cry when you’re hurt, 
Betty,—keep yourself coul now—there ’s no harm done.” 

“No harm indeed! Curse your impidince !—No harm! 
Why, how do I know but it ’s a robber you are, may be? 
Faith, I 
thing to the colonel.” 

“ Betty dear,” said Rory very quietly, “have a little 
wit in your anger, agra ! think o’ your chardcther, Betty.” 

“Oh my chardcther, my characther, sure enough it ’s 
ruined for ever! Oh, what'll I do!” And she was 
going to cry and make a fool of herself when Rory re- 
minded her that erying would do no good. 

“The curse o’ Crum’ll an you! what brought you 
nigh the place at all? and who are you?” 

“No matther who I am, but I tell you what is the 
best thing you can do: jist let me stay quietly in the 
house until the dawn, and thin let me out onknownst.” 

“Oh, I darn’t, I darn’t,” said Betty. “Sure if you 
wor seen quittin’ the place, *twould be the ruin o’ me !” 

“Indeed! I must quit it some time or other,” said 
Rory: “and sure if you let me out now itself, may be 
the colonel will hear the door opening; or even if he 
doesn’t, sure the sojers is now on the watch, and would 
catch me.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t go out by the front,” said Betty : 
“Ill let you out into the garden at the back, and you 
must get over the wall, for here you mustn't stay—that’s 
tee-totally out o’ the question.” 

“Well, any thing for a quiet life,” said Rory; “do 


b’lieve I’d best rise the house and own this - 


what you plaze with me: bat I think, as I am here, you 
might as well let me sit up here till towards mornin’.” 

“ No, no, no!” said Betty in grest tribulation. “Who 
knows but Darby might come! and what in the 
wide world would I do!” ' 

“ You should keep him out,” said Rory. 


“ Out, indeed !” said Betty,—* keep Darby out! Sure, 


he 'd suspec’ somethin’ wasn’t right, for he’s as jealous 
as a turkey-cock, and he’d murdher me if he thought 
how it was. Oh, what brought you here at all !” 

At this moment, some: pebbles were thrown ayainst 
the area window. 

Oh, by this and that,” said Betty, there he is Oh, 
what ’ll become o’ me!” 

“Tut! woman alive,” said Rory, who endeavoured to 
make her attend, for she became almost confounded by 
the difficulty of her situation, and was clapping her 
hands and uttering a volley of Oh’s,—* Tut! woman, 
don’t be clappin’ your hands like a washwoman and 
makin’ an uproar, but jist let_ me out smart into the gar- 
den, and I'll get over the wall, as you towld ine.” 

Betty seemed,aroused to action by Rory’s Fey 
and now led him to a back window, which she o 
carefully ; and telling Rory to get out softly, she handed 
him a chair, and then followed herself. She conducted 
him then to the end of the garden, and placing the chair 
close to the wall, she held it firmly, while Rory got upon 
the back rail, which enabled him to lay his hands on the 
top of the brickwork, and he soon scrambled up and 
dropped himself on the outside. On his landing, he ran 
as fast and as lightly as he could from the quarter where 
the sentinels were placed, and so far escaped unobserved, 
and continued in a straight line up a narrow street that 
opened from one of the corners of the green. Here he 
paused a while before deciding which way he should pro- 
ceed; for, in the hurry of leaving the house, he never 
thought of asking Betty which was the way to go. Rory 
took the first turn out of this street that chance suggested, 
and was getting on famously, as he thought; but while 
in the very act of congratulating himself on his wonder- 
ful deliverance from the soldiers, he turned another 
corner, and was scarcely round it, when a startling 
“ Who’s there?” was uttered a few paces a-head of him, 
and the rattling of a firelock accompanied the challenge. 

Rory saw the game was up, and that after all his 
former luck, it was his fate to become a prisoner; 80 he 
approached the point whence he was challenged, and 
said, “ A friend.” 

“ Advance and give the countersign,” said ‘the repel 
tinel, emerging from a sentry-box. 

‘| haven ’t sitch a thing about me, sir,” said Rory. 


_ CHAPTER XIII. 


In which Rory remembers the old saying of “put that in your 
pipe and smoke it.” 

When Rory could not give the countersign nor pro- 
duce a pass, the sentinel told him he was his prisoner, 
and must remain in his custody until the guard should 
be relieved ; to which Rory made not the least objection. 

To all the soldier’s questions as to where he had been 
and what brought him out at that hour of the night, 
Rory gave ready but evasive answers, until, the first 
moment of surprise being past, he had time to invent 
such replies as would least embarrass him in any sub- 
sequent examination he might undergo; and was so far 
successful, that the soldier believed him to be a peasant 
who was abroad at that hour through his own ignorance. 

Rory now thought of General Hoche’s letter, and be-~ 
gan to feel uneasy at the possession of such a document. 
Under the surveillance of the sentinel he could not well! 
manage to tear it; and even if he had, it being founds 
near the spot, would prove a suspicious circumstances 
against him. In this dilemma, an ingenious thought oc— 
curred to him. Stooping, as it were to rub his leg, hex 
soiled his fingers with the mud upon his shoes, and then, 
introducing his hand into the pocket which held the let~’ 
ter, he dabbled it with the dirt to take off its look of 
freshness, and doubled it together in narrow folds, so ast 
to resemble those billets of paper which the Irish peasan- 
try so commonly stick in their hats for the purpose of. 
lighting their pipes. This, the thin texture of the foreign 
paper enabled him the better to do; and Rory then stuck; 
the dangerous document into his hat‘band, where he; 
trusted to its remaining without exciting suspicion. 

In about half an hour the guard was relieved, and Rory} 
was handed over to the patrol, who marched him into the 
guard-house of the barrack, up to whose very walls it; 
was his ill luck to have directed his steps on leaving the 
colonels house. Rory entered the place of durance with 
the greatest composure, and began talking to the soldiers 
with the most admirable nonchalance. 

“ Faix, I’m glad I had the luck to fall in with you !” 
said he, “ for I didn ’t know where in the world to go; 
and here I am undher a good roof, with a fine fire in the 

lace.” 
e The soldiers did not attend to him much, but crowded 
round the fire, while the sergeant went to make his re- 
port to the officer of the guard that a prisoner had been 
brought in. 

This officer happened to be a very raw ensign, who 
having lately. joined, and being moreover by nature a 
consequential coxcomb, was fond of giving himself all 
the airs in which a position of authority could permit 
him to indulge, much to his own personal delight and the 
good of his majesty’s service. 

When the sergeant had annnounced his own presence 
before his superior officer by the respectful enunciation 
of “ Plase your honour,” he stood as-upright as his own 
halberd—and he had just about as much brains,—with, 
his arms and hands stuck straight and close to his side, 
until the ensign thought fit to lift his gooseberry eyes 
from the novel he was reading. When he vouchsafed. 
to look at the sergeant, he said, “What’s your busi - 
ness ?” 

“ The pattherowl, your honour, has tuk a presner.” 

“ Where did they make the arrest ?” 

“The rest, your honour? there’s no more o’ Pi 
your honour.” 

“ I say, where did they capture him 2” 

“Oh! they did nothing to him, your honour, until 
they have your honour’s ordhers.” 

“ Confound you! I say, where did they take him !” 

“ They have tuk him into the guard-house, your hy. 
nour.” 

“ You horrid individual! I mean, where was he 
found 

“ In the sthreet, your honour.” 

“ You beast! What street ?” 
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« Butthermilk sthreet, your honour.” 
« Near the barrack ?” Rig 
“ Yis, your honour.” 

Has he any accdmplices ?” 


“ We have not sarched him yet, your hontiar.” 

* Confound you !—I mean, was he in company ?” 

“ Yis, your honour; he says he was in company, but 

they turned him out, your honoar.” 

“ Then he was alone?” ~ 

“ Yis; your honour.” 

“ Have you searched him ?” 

“No, your honour.” 

Demneetion, sir! You' should a pri- 
soner the first thing—you don’t know but a prisoner may 
have concealed arms or treasonable papers on his person. 

_ Search him directly.” 

“ Yis, your honour,” said the seargant, raising his arm 
like the handle of a pump, and when he had it at fall 
length, doubling it up from his elbow till his hand; as 
flat as a fish-knife, touched his head: then deliberately 
reversing all these motions until his arm was back again 
at his side, he'turned on his heel, and was leaving the 
room, when the ensign, calling him back again, said, 
with an air of great authority, 

. * T expect never to hear of such a gross breach of dis- 
cipline and neglect of duty again: never report a pri- 
soner in my presence without being able to answer all 
such important questions as I have been asking you; 
and for this purpose let your first duty be always to 
search him directly. Go, now, and report to me again 
-when the person of this prisoner has undergone rigid in. 
spection. Retire !” 

Yis, your: honour,” said the sergeant, repeating his 

“salute with his usual solemnity, and stalking from the 
Toom into the guard-house. 

Now, the room where the officer sat was.a small apart. 
ment partitioned off the guard-house » and Rory, whose 
@ars were open, heard every word of the officer’s mag- 
niloquence and the sergeant’s stupidity ; and so soon as 
he beard the order about searching, and the words “ trea- 
sonable papers,” he thought that to let the letter remain 
in existence would be only running an unnecessary 
risk; so he very deliberately approached the fire, and 
having taken Hoche’s letter from his hat-band, he spoke 
to some soldiers who were sitting round the hearth all 
unmindfal of what was going forward between the 
officer and the sergeant, and, handing them the letter 
twisted up in the form of a match for lighting a pipe, he 
said, 

“ I beg your pardon for being so throublesome, gin- 
tlemen, but would you oblige me to cieaaaeealon. 
per for me to kindle my pipe? for indeed it’s mighty 
cowld, and I’m lost with the wet.” 

One of the soldiers did as he required; for the re- 
quest was so natural, and Rory’s manner so cool, that 
2o suspicion was awakened of the importance of the 
document on whose destruction Rory’s life or death 
depended, and the lighted paper was handed to him 
over the shoulders of the party that enclosed the fire, 
and Rory lighted his pipe with a self-possession that 
‘would have done honour to an American Indian. From 
the wetting the letter had sustained while exposed in 
Rory’s hat it burned slowly ; so when he heard the ser- 

coming from the officer’s room, and his feigned 
match not yet consumed, he leaned over the back of the 
soldier who had obliged him, and saying, “Thank you 
kindly, sir,” he threw the remainder of the paper into the 
fire just as the sergeant returned to execute the ensign’s 
order 


_ The search instituted upon Rory’s person produced no 
@vidence against him. When it was over, he sat down 
and smoked his pipe very contentedly. In a few minutes 
another prisoner made his appearance, when a second 
party, who had been relieving guard, came in. This 
tan was making loud protestations that he was not the 
person the soldiers took him for; but his declarations to 
this effect seemed to produce no belief on the part of the 


“ I wonder you were not afraid to come to the place 
again, after escaping once before,” said one of the sen- 
tinels who brought him in. 

“ I tell you again, I never was there before,” said the 
“Man. 

_ “ Bother !” said the sentinel ; “ you won’t do an old 
soldier that way.” 

“ By this and that,” said the prisoner. 

“ Whish, whish!” said the soldier, “sure we were 
looking for you before: however you éontrived to give us 
‘the slip.” 

“I gave you no slip,” said the prisoner : “I tell you 

"twas the first time I was there.” 

“ Fadge !” said the soldier: “ how did the bell ring ?” 

“ Divil a bell I rung,” said the man. 

Rory understood in an instant how this mystification 

took place; he suspected at once this must be Darby, 
‘who had thrown the pebbles that startled Betty so much ; 
and, while he laughed in his sleeve at the poor husband 
being-mistaken for the person who had disturbed the 
colonel’s house, he continued to smoke his pipe with ap- 
parent indifference to all that was going forward, and 
did not as much as look up at the prisoner. It was ab- 
eurd and whimsical enough, certainly, that Betty should 
first have mistaken him for Darby, and then that Darby 
should be mistaken by the soldiers for him. Darby still 
continued to protest his innocence of any previous ap- 
proach to the house; but the soldiers could not be per- 
suaded out of their senses, as they themselves said; and 
so the affair concluded by Darby being desired to sit 
down beside his fellow-prisoner. _ 
Rory now looked at him, to see what sort of a bargain 
Betty had made in a husband, and, to his surprise, he 
‘beheld one of the men he had seen in the cellar. A mo- 
mentary look of recognition passed between them, and 
then they withdrew their eyes, lest the by-standers should 
notice their intel] 

“ Where will the adventures of this night end?” 
thought Rory to himself. 

But all adventures must have an end at last, and this 
chapter of Rory’s accidents came to a close next morn- 
ing ; in the mean time, however, Rory stretched himself 
an the guard-bed, when he had finished his pipe, and 
slept soundly. It may be wondered at that he could 
dleep under such exciting circumstances, and still in a 

j situation: but when we remember all the fa- 

he had gone through the preceding day, it does 
mot seem extraordinary that sleep should have favoured 
ane like Rory, who was always full of hope, and did not 


know what fear meant. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


| In which it appears that one man's sin may prove another 


man’s salvation. 


In the morning he was awoke by a prodigious drum- 
ming; and various other drummings, and’ fifings, and 
trampetings, &c. went forward, with paradings and such 
military formula : these being finished, Rory and Darby 
were conducted from the guard-house, and led into the 


presence of the colonel, whom Rory recognised for his J 


coal-hole acquaintance of the preceding night. 

Rory, on being questigned as to what brought him 
into the streets at such an hour, said that he was a stran- 
ger in the town; that it being market-day, he went with’ 
some “ boys” to have some drink, and that he became 
drowsy and fell asléep in a public-house ; that subse- 
quently he was awoke, and that he then saw other peo- 
ple in the room ; that a quarrel arose; that they did not 
seem to like his cumpany, and “ at last,” said Rory, 
“they gave me a hint to go.” 

“ What hint did they give you ?” said the colonel. 

“ They kicked me down stairs, your honour,” said 


Rory. 

A laugh followed Rory’s exposition of what a hint 
was, and he thought it in his favour; for when serious 
charges and enquiries are going forward, Momus is the 
best counsel a prisoner can retain. ° 

“ That ’s rather a strong hint,” said the colonel. 

*“T thought so myself, your honour,” said Rory ; “ and 
so when they kicked me down stairs, I suspected it was 
time to go.” 

“But, my good fellow,” said the colonel, noticing 
Rory’s fine proportions and bold eye, though Rory en- 
deavoured to look as innocent as he could, “I don't 
think you seem like a fellow that would take such a hint 
quietly.” 

“Why, your honour, I’m behowlden to you for your 
good opinion, and indeed it’s thrue, I'm proud to say ; 
but what could I doagin a dozen. I offered to bate them 
all round singly; but they would not listen to rayson, 
and so they shoved me outside the door; and there I was 
in the sthreet, knowin’ no more than the child unborn 
where to turn, or where to go look for a bed.” 

“T'll have the keeper of that public house punished for 
having it open at such an hour.—Where is it ?” 

“ Indeed and I don’t know,” said Rory. 

The colonel looked incredulous. He questioned Rory 
more closely, who fenced very ingeniously ; but still the 
suspicions of the colonel were excited, and he said, at last, 

“ Your account of yourself, my good fellow, is rather 
confused.” 

“No wondher, your honour, when I was dhrunk all 
the time.” 

“ That won't do,” said the colonel, who continued in a 
severer tone,—“I suspect you're a deep fellow, sir, and 
know more than you choose to tell, and therefore I'll 
hand you over to the sergeant. Here, sergeant.” That 
functionary advanced. “Sergeant,” said the colonel, 
“take this fellow to the halberds,—let the drummers 
give him a dozen, and see if that will refresh his me- 
mory.” 

Rory’s heart almost burst with indignation at the 
thought of the degradation, and he became first as red as 
crimson and then as pale as death with rage. 

“ Ha!” said the colonel, seeming to enjoy the pallor 
his threat had produced, and which he mistook for fear, 
—“ we'll see, my fine fellow, what you think of the hints 
the drummers will give you !” 

In an instant Rory’s invention came to his aid ; and 
though, could he have indulged his desire, he would 
have had the colonel placed before him on equal terms, 
and could have plucked out his tyrannous heart for the 
degradation he would inflict on him, still he kept down his 
rising wrath, and let finesse accomplish what he knew 
force could never achieve ; so, with as much calmness as 
he could muster, he said, 

“I'd be sorry, sir, to put the sergeant to so much 
throuble ; and, if you’ll be good enough to clear the room, 
I'll tell you something you'd like to know, sir.” ; 

“You may tell it out before all,” said the colonel. 

“Plaze your honour,” said Rory, who now had re- 
covered his self-command, and enjoyed the thought of 
foiling cruelty by craft,—“ your honour, it’s sumething 
you wouldn't be plazed every one should hear.” 

“Why shouldn’t I be pleased? There ’s nothing you 
ean tell, fellow, that I should care if the whole world 
knew.” 

“ Av coorse not, your honour,” said Rory with affected 
reverence ; “ but at the same time, if you b’lieve me, sir, 
it would be betther for no one but yourself to know of it.” 

“Clear the room, then,” said he to the sergeant. 
“You may remain, Mr. Daw.” This was said to the 
ensign who was officer of the guard. 

“No one but yourself, if you plaze, your honour,” said 


The colonel at first imagined that this was some des. 
perate fellow who had concealed arms about him, and 
meant to take his life; but remembering he had been 
searched in the guard-house, his personal security no 
longer was matter of question, and there was a certain 
meaning that Rory threw into his manner which influ- 
enced him to grant the prisoner's request to be alone 
with him. 

“ Well, what ’s this wonderful secret you've to tell?” 
said the colonel, when they were alone. 

“ Why, sir,” said Rory, affecting great embarrassment, 
and rubbing his hand up and down the table before which 
he stood, as if he were ashamed of what he had to com- 
municate, “1’m loth to tell you, a’most, sir, beggin’ 
your honour’s pardon ; but-——” 

“ Quick, sir, quick !” said the colonel impatiently. 

“It’s all thrue what I towld you, sir, about bein’ a 
sthranger in the town, and comin’ over jist to——” 

“ The fact, sirrah !” said the colone!,—* the fact—tell 
me what's this secret of yours.” 

“ Yis, your honour, that’s what I want to insense your 
honour about.” 

“You'd incense any one with your delay, fellow. 
Come to the fact, I’ tell you—What ’s this secret ?” 

Rory fixed his eyes on the colonel while he proceeded. 

“You see, sir—I beg your honour’s pardon, and I 
hope you won’t be offinded with me—but in regard of 
Misther——” and he lowered his voice to a mysterious 


“ Who?” said the colonel, on whom Rory had his eye 
fixed like a hawk. 
“ Misther Scrubbs, sir,” said Rory. 
The colonel winced: Rory saw he had 
6 


“*Tented him to the quick ;” . 
and now he felt the game was in his hands. 

“ What of him ?” said the colonel, recovering himeelf, 
bat yet with a very altered tone of voice to that in which 
he had hitherto pursued his: interrogatories. 

“ Why sir, your honour—you'll excuse me, I hope— 
and wouldn’t offind your~honour for the world,—but I 
thought it best not to mention any thing about it while 
the people was here, becaze people is curious sometimes 
and might be makin’ their remarks; and I thought I 
could betther give your honour a hint when nobody would 
be the wiser of it.” 

“I’m not any wiser myself of it yét,” said the colonel. 

“No, av coorse, your honour, seein’ I was loth to men- 
tion the thing a’most, for fear.of your honour thinkin’ I 
was takin’ a liberty ; but the misthiss—Missis Scrubbs, I 
mane, your honour—” and bas: J here stuck his eyes into 
the colonel again. 

“ Well ?” said the cola: 

“ I knew she was over here with a friend, your honour, 
and I knew that she did not expec’ the masther down— 
the collecthor, I mane.” 

““ Well,” said the colonel. 

“ And I thought it best to tell her that I heered the 
masther is comin’ down to-morrow, and av coorse your 
honour knows he would not be plazed if the misthiss 
wasn’t in the place, and might suspect, or the like. I 
hope your honour is not offinded ?” 

The emphasis on “ your honour knows” and “ suspect” 
was accompanied by sly smiles and winks, and signifi- 
cant nods; and the colonel saw clearly that Rory was 

of the knowledge of his intrigue with Mrs. 
Scrubbs, and that the best thing he could do was to make 
him his friend; so he said very gently, 

“ Offended! my good fellow, not at all. And so you 
came over to tell your mistress ?” 

“TI thought it best, sir; for indeed she is a pleasant 
lady, and I wouldn’t for the world that she’d get into 
throuble, nor your honour aither.” 

“ Well, here ’s something to drink my health.” 

“Oh, your honour, sure I wouldn’t.” 

“ I insist upon it,” said the colonel, forcing five guineas 
into Rory’s hand, who did all in his power not to take 
them; for, though he hesitated not to execute this ma- 
neuvre to save his life, he did not like receiving money 
on a false pretence. 


“Indeed, thin, I never intended to take money, nor | 


to tell your honour of it at all—only the misthiss, but 
for the quare accident that brought me before your ho- 
nour.’” 

“I'm glad I’ve seen you,” said the colonel, “ to reward 
your fidelity to your mistress: she shall be home before 
to-norrow.” 

“ Throth, then, I pity her to be obleeged to lave so ili- 
gant a gintleman.” 

“ Hush !” said the colonel. 

“ Mum !” said Rory, winking and laying his finger on 
his nose: “ but sure you’re the divil among the women, 
colonel !” 

The colonel was pleased at the compliment paid to his 
gallantry ; and merely saying to Rory, “ Be discreet,” 
he called in the persons who were waiting in wonder 
outside to know what important communication had been 
going forward. 

“This man is free,” said the colonel ; “ I’m quite sa- 
tisfied with his explanations. And, sergeant, take him 
with you to the adjutant’s office, and let him have a 

” 

This was a bit of finesse on the colonel’s part, to make 
it appear that it was on public, not private grounds, he 
gave Rory his freedom ; for at this period a pass from a 
commanding officer empowered the bearer to go unmo- 
lested at all hours, and was intrusted only to emissaries 
or known friends of government. 

The colonel was so thrown off his guard by Rory’s 
ruse de guerre, that he never asked his name: so Rory 
obtained his pass without being known, and then turned 
bis face homeward. As he rattled along the road, high 
in spirits, as men always are when they have conquered 
difficulties, his head was in a whirl at the retrospect of 
the various adventures which had befallen him within 
four and twenty hours. 

“ First, I meet French missionaries” (he meant emis- 
saries, but no matter),—* thin I get all the news o’ what 's 
goin’ on that will astonish the world,—thin I get a rale 
letther from General Hoche—Ah ! there ’s the murdher! 
—the letther’s gone. Bad cess to it! why couldn't I 
conthrive to keep it? But no matther—afther all, it 
might be worse, sure; if *twas found I'd be hanged.—— 
Not that I’d care sv much for that, as the thing being 
blown. Indeed, I might ha’ been hanged maybe, afther 
all; only I knew aboat the colonel’s purty doings. Well, 
well,—to think that the sins of one woman should save 
the life of another man! But that’s the will o' God and 
the blessed Vargin. And to think I should not only get 
home safe, but have five goolden guineas in my pocket 
into the bargain! Troth, Rory, luck ’s on your side, my 

7 it was not merely luck was on Rory’s side, for 
he turned all accidents to good account which would 
have been thrown away on a fool: and this, after all, is 
what makes the difference, in ninety-nine cases out of 
every hundred, between a lucky and un unlucky man. 

The unlucky man often plays life’s game with good 
cards, and loses; while the lucky man plays the same 
with bad ones, and wins. Circumstances are the rulers 
of the weak ;—they are but the instruments of the wise. 


CHAPTER XV. 
Being a mixture of romance and reality. 


The interest which De Lacy felt on Rory’s return, in 
listening to the important intelligence he brought, was 
mingled with amusement at the adventurous way in 
which he had conducted the enterprise. The loss of the 
letter he did not much regard, as the most valuable in- 
formation it could have conveyed was in his possession, 
namely, the preparation of the extensive armament for 
the invasion of the island; and, under the circumstances, 
he not only did not blame Rory for the mishap, but gave 
him great credit for his courage and intelligence; for 
Rory had communicated to. him every particular of his 
adventures. De Lacy blamed De Welskein for holding 
the unlicensed communion Rory described in his cellar, 
and assured O*More he was not aware that such was the 
smuggler’s practice when he sent him on his mission. 

“ You don’t imagine, Rory, that 1 would countenance 
nor be the companion of such ruffians 7” 


“ To be sure you wouldn't, sir,” said Rory; “and I 
hope you don’t think I’d guppose such a thing.” 

“No; but as you were sent there by me, I wish you 
to understand——” 

“ Oh, sir, I don't mind such a thrifle,” said Rory. 

“I don’t think it a trifle,” said De Lacy. 

“But sure, if it was you was there, of coorse he 
wouldn’t have done the like by yon, sir.” 

“ He dare not, the rascal! but that ’s not enough; he 
shouldn't have treated my agent so; but, to be sure, in 
these affairs one must not be too particular. They say 


and revolutions must do the same thing. 

Yet, much as De Lacy strove to reconcile the thing 
to his feelings, his delicacy revolted at the scene of 
brutal debauch that Rory, a pure-hearted peasant, was 
made the witness and partly the partaker of. De Lacy 
was in every way an enthusiast: he believed in that 
high standard of human virtue which could saerifice all 
for virtue’s sake; his love of liberty was pure,—non- 
stained by one unholy. motive, and however much he 
might, be blamed by those who thought the cause in 
which he was engaged unjustifiable, or even fiagitious, 
his motives at least were high and noble: they might 
be called mistaken, but not unworthy. 

And of all worldly things did De Lacy think with as 
high a tone of feeling, and as deep a confidence in hu- 
manity. His profession as a soldier, his present exploit 
as a patriot, and his love as a man, were all undertaken 
and pursued with a feeling belonging rather to the age 
of chivalry than the time in which he lived. Or it 
might be perhaps more truly said, belonging to his own 
particular period of existence, —that glorious spring-time 
when every leaf of life is green, and the autumn of ex- 
perience has not laid the withering tint of distrust upon 
one. The age of chivalry, did I say? Oh! every 
young and noble heurt has its own age of chivalry! 

De Lacy’s love has been mentioned before—at least 
glanced at; and it may be as well to give some slight 
notion of that event, so interesting in most people’s lives. 
Not that De Lacy’s love has much to da with the events 
about to be recorded; but as it will be necessary to 
touch upon it perhaps elsewhere, the reader may just 
be given a peep into the affair : besides, it will help to ex- 
hibit the refined nature of De Lacy’s mind. 
| He had left behind him in Paris a girl to whom he 

was deeply attached, and by whom he believed himself 
to be ardently beloved. But Adéle Verbigny was un- 
worthy of such a love as De Lacy’s, inasmuch as she 
could not understand it. Love was with her a necessity : 
she thought it quite indispensable that every young lady 
should have a lover; and if that lover was a hero, so 
much the better. Now, De Lacy happened to be a hand- 
some fellow and a soldier; and when he volunteered to 
undertake the dangerous mission to Ireland, she was 
charmed because that her Horace should be the “ saviour 
of a nation,” &c. &c. she considered a triumph to her- 
self, So, babbling in the exaggerated jargon of the 
feverish time in which she spoke, she said she offered up 
the hopes of her heart, &c. upon the altar of freedom, 
&c.; and desired him to go and disenthral his native 
land from the yoke of tyranny, &c. and return crown. 
ed with laurels to enjoy her love, &c. 

De Lacy believed the little Parisian felt all she said, 
and loved her better than ever. While he was yet un- 
certain of the moment of his departure, he received a 
peremptory summons from the directory to start imme. 
diately with a government courier to the coast. He 
hastened to the house of his Adéle to take a tender fare- 
well. Her mother met him as he entcred the apartment. 

“ Hush !” said she; “ Adéle sleeps.” 

“ I have not a moment to wait,” said De Lacy; “I’m 
summoned on the instant to depart.” 

“ You see she sleeps,” said the mother: “ she cried so 
much last night at the separation of the lovers in the play, 
that she was quite overcome. Her nerves have been 
shattered all day, and she went asleep just now on the 
sofa to restore herself.” 

“Sweet soul!” said De Lacy—“ poor Adéle! if she 
wept at a fictitious separation, what would she suffer at 
areal one! I will not wake her—no—mine be the pain 
of parting. Tell her,” said he tenderly, and he looked at 
the sleeping girl while he spoke to her mother,—“ tell 
her I go to fulfil my duty to my country. I will return 
with its blessings and the laurels of victory to lay at her 
feet, and then I shall be worthy of her.” He knelt to 
kiss her, but paused. “ No,” he said, “I might awake 
her : this is all I shall take,” and he gently drew a flower 
from the folds of her drese,—* ’tis a type of her beauty, 
her sweetness, and her innocence!” He then rose and 
hurried to depart. “ Farewell, mother,” said he,—“ per- 
mit me to call you so,—and tell Adéle why I would not 
wake her; and will she not love me the better when she 
knows how much I renounced in relinquishing the part- 
ing charm of a kiss and a blessing from her bright lips!” 
He could trust himself to say no more, and he rushed 
from the house, 

Adéle’s mother was rather astonished, for the refine. 
ment of feeling that had prompted De Lacy was quite 
unintelligible to her; and, as she snuffed the candles 
when he left the room, she said, “ Ma foi, que cet homme. 
la est dréle!” 

The ravings of De Lacy during his dangerous illness 
had been divided between the recollection of Adéle and 
anticipation of the intended revolutionary struggle. On 
his recovery, however, his mind reverted more 
ably to the former subject than the latter; for to his en- 
feebled nerves, love was a theme more congenial than 
war. 

In such a frame of mind it was that De Lacy sat in 
his bed-room, a few days after his recovery, with some 
papers lying before him, and his eyes resting on the 
flower he had taken from the bosom of Adéle the night 
he had parted from her. He thought of the circum. 
stances of that parting; and as the sleeping girl was re. 
called to his fancy, his heart went through ull the emo- 
tions of that parting again, through the influence of an 
imagination always vivid, but now rendered more deli- 
cately sensitive through the agency of that susceptibility 
of nerve which the languor succeeding a severe illness 
produces, and the fulness of his heart and the excite- 
ment of his fancy found vent in recording his farewell, 
and the emotions of that moment, in verse; and, dedi- 
eating to his Adéle the inspiration of his muse, he wrote 
the following 
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poverty makes men acquainted with strange bed-fellows; — 
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Thongh thy eweet eyes are ell hidden from me; 
Ww shouldst waken to sorrows like mine, love, 
ae thou may’st, in dreaming, taste pleasure divine, 
love, 
For are the visions of slumbers like thine, love— 
go thes, nor know who says, to thee!” 


II. 


Tames thy sweet eyes are all hidden from me: 

ov tis to part without one look of kindness, 

‘Yet sleep more resertibles fond love in its blindness, 
And thy look would enchain me again ; I find less 

Of pain to say, “ Farewell, sweet slumb’rer, to thee !” 
Thus, in writing and reading,—for De Lacy had a 

few choice books with him,—some days were passed ; but 


-his strength began to return, and he was soon able to 


walk abroad. In his rambles, a book was mostly his 
companion; and it was the frequency of his being ob- 
served by the country people in the act of reading that 
he obtained the name of “the Scholar,” for so he became 
universally called by the peasants, who liked him for his 
courteous manner, and the freedom with which he con- 
versed with them. Who and what he was they did not 
care: but not so little Sweeny and Scrubbs, who used to 
exchange mutual “ wonders” with each other as to“ What 
the deuse he could be ?—What brought him there ?— 
What he was about?” &c. &c. and the conclusion they 
always arrived at was, both shaking their heads very 
significantly, and saying, “ Very odd!” De Lacy avoid. 
ed the village in his walks. In the first place, the retire- 
ment of the quiet banks of the river, or the wildness of 
the hills above it, were more congenial to his temper; 
and secondly, he wished to keep himself beyond the 
range of observation as much as possible. With reading 
and sketching, and making short excursions into the ad- 
jacent country, his days passed pleasantly enough, while 
all the time he was taking note of what he saw and 
heard ; for though the expected assistance from the Texel, 
of which he was in daily hopes of receiving intelligence, 
rendered it unnecessary to write to General Clarke on 
the subject, as the blow he expected would be struck 
without any agency on his part, yet his own anxiety to 
acquire a knowledge of the internal state of the country 
stimulated his enquiries. Old Phelim, the schoolmaster, 
was often questioned on such matters; and his oddity 
amused, while his information satisfied, De Lacy. 

_It might be supposed by the general reader that, en- 

in such a cause as De Lacy then was, an intro- 
duction to the parish priest would have been held desir. 
able; but it was not so—far from it. De Lacy, in com- 
mon with all the leaders of the political movement then 
going forward in Ireland, desired to shun by every possi- 
ble means any contact with the priesthood. The results 
of the French revolution had given the alarm to the clergy 
of all denominations; and the Irish Roman catholic 
priests, so far from countenancing the introduction of 
revolutionary principles into Ireland, had refused absolu- 
tion to “The Defenders,’ a political union formed 
amongst the lower orders of the catholic Irish, to protect 
themselves from the aggressions of the “ Peep-o’ day 
Boys,” who were protestants and presbyterians. The 
dominant party in Ireland have endeavoured to propa- 
gate the belief that the rebellion of 1798 was of religious 
origin, and put in praetice for the murder of all the pro- 
testants in Ireland; but what is the fact? The society 
of United Irishmen was first established in the north of 
Ireland, where the majority of the population was pro- 
testant and presbyterian. Jt was by protestants and pres- 
byterians the society was founded, and protestants and 
presbyterians were its principal leaders. So, to credit 
the Orange account of the affair, we must believe that 
the protestants originated the ingenious device of organ- 
ising a revolution to murder themselves ! 

The truth is, the revolution then contemplated was 
purely political. When the repeated calls for reform in 
the Irish parliament and a repeal of the penal laws 
against catholics were refused till disappointment grew 
into despair, then, and not till then, did the people co- 
alesce to take by force what they had vainly sought by 
petition. The’ catholics, from the very nature of their 
religion, its feudal character, and its habits of slavish 
subjection, would never have dared to rebel. It was the 
stern presbyterians, reformers by descent, that organised 
the movement to relieve Ireland from the political de- 
gradation in which she was then prostrated, and long 
oppression at last roused the Roman catholics to make 
common cause with them. 

These facts I mention lest it should be considered in- 
consistent that De Lacy should not have been in league 
with Father Kinshela, who, so far from countenancing 
the influence of Frenchmen in Ireland, considered the 
Gallic revolution and all its emissaries to be quite as pes- 
tilential as they were deemed to be by the stanchest pro- 
testant in the land. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

An “Irish” fair with only “one” fight in it—De Welskein’s 
metamorphoses—Learned pigs—Roasted ducks—Love and 
murder, &c. 

De Laey had been for some days in expectation of go- 
ing to a neighbouring fair, which has the reputation of 
being a scene of great merriment in Ireland, and a very 
characteristic thing ; and as he had never witnessed such 
@ meeting, his curiosity was not a little excited. It was 
agreed that he and Rory, as well as his sister, with her 
suitor Conolly,—who, by the way, was not a favoured, 
though a devoted lover,—should form a party, to which 
Phelim O’Flanagan begged to be added, and the request 
was granted. 

“You must not expect, though,” said Rory, address. 
ing De Lacy, “that we'll have as much fun as usual; 
for, you see, the people being more united, they won't 
fight as much as they do in common, and the factions is 
laid down by common consint until matthers get smooth 
again ;—and when we have justice and happiness among 
us once more, why thin we can enjoy our private battles 
according to the good owld fashion.” 

“That ’s the thing that surprises me,” said De Lacy, 
—‘why you are so fond of factions. You are good- 
humoured and pleasant fellows enough individually; but 
when a set of you get together, you scarcely ever part 
without fighting.” 

“ Why, you see, sir,” said Phelim, “ it is the nature of 
man to be disputaarious in their various degrees,—kings 
for kingdoms—scholars for argument—and so an; and the 
disputaariousness of human nathur is as like to brake out 
about which barony is the best ball-players or hurlers, as if 
Roosia vindicated Proosia, or Proosia vindicated Roouia ; 


for you know, sit, being a scholar, that the vindicative- 
ness of nations to aich other is no more than the vindica- 
tiveness of the human heart, which is as demonstherated 
in a parish, or a barony, or a townland, or the like, as in 
the more circumscribed circle of an impire or a principala- 
tine, all as one asa circle is a circle, whatever the size 
of it may be, from a platther up to a cart-wheel. Q. E. D. 
What was to be demonstherated !” and Phelim took snuff, 
as usual. 

“Admirably demonstrated indeed!” said De Lacy, 
maintaining his gravity; “but, if the matter in dispute 
be ball-playing or wrestling, would not the surest method 
of settling the business be, to play an equal match of 
either of the given games, instead of beating each other?” 

“ Arrah, what else do we do?” said Rory. 

“ You always fight, instead.” 

“But how can we help that? Sure, we always do 
challenge each other to play a match of ball or hurling, 
and thin, in the coorse of play, one man gives a false ball, 
or another cuts it, and thin there 's a dispute about it; or 
in hurlin’, the same way, in the hate of the game, maybe 
the fellow before you is jist goin’ to have the ball all to 
himself, and you afther him, hot foot, what can you do 
but give him a thrip? and away he goes head over heels, 
and if he’s not disabled, there’s a chance he loses his 
timper, and comes to thrip you,—when, maybe he is not 
so necessiated to thrip you as you wor to thrip him, 
and that doesn’t stand to rayson in your opinion, and 
maybe you can’t help givin’ him a clip o’ the hurl, and 
down he goes; and thin, maybe, one o’ his barony sees 
that, and doesn’t think it raysonable, and slaps at you,— 
and so on it goes like fire among flax, and the play turns 
into a fight in no time; and, indeed, in the long-run we 
find ’tis the best way of arguin’ the point,—for there 
might be some fractious sperits would dispute about the 
fairness o’ this play, or the fairness o’ that play, and 
that it was an accident settled the game; but when 
it comes to rale fightin’, there can be no words about it, 
—for, you see when you dhrive every mother’s son o’ 
them before you, and fairly leather them out o’ the field, 
there can be no mistake about it.” 

“ But does not that produce bed blood amongst you?” 
said De Lacy. . 

“ By no manes,” said Rory; “why should it? Sure, 
haven’t they the chance of wollopin’ the next time ?” 

“ And that perpetuates the dispute,” said De Lacy. 

“ To be sure,” said Rory; “ that’s the fun of it. Oh, it 
would only be a cowardly thing to be always fightin’ a 
party you were sure to bate!—there would be an end of 
the glory intirely.” 

“ All party,” thought De Lacy, “ is like Rory’s game 
of hurling; those who are out endeavour to trip up those 
who are in,—and, in conclusion, the only game left is to 
leather them out of the field ; when there can be no mis- 


take about it.” 


It was the next day following Rory’s and Phelim’s 
eloquent, lucid, and reasonable exposition of the neces- 
sity and propriety of party fights, that the fair was holden, 
and the party, as already named, started for the scene 
of amusemeut :--Conolly having the honour of being gen- 
tleman in waiting on Mary O’More, handing her over 
stiles, &c.; Phelim and Rory bearing De Lacy company. 

On arriving at the scene of action, they found the fair 
tolerably “throng,” as the phrase is in Ireland; and the 
moment they were well on the ground, Conolly com- 
menced the series of gallantries which every aspirant to 
a pretty girl’s favour goes through on a fair-day, by buy- 
ing a large stock of gingerbread cakes, which appeared 
to have been made of brown paper and treacle, and ap- 
ples to match, and requesting the whole party, including 
De Lacy, who was most politely solicited, to partake of 
the feast. Now, when people are at fairs, it is a point of 
honour to eat and drink, and see all that you can,—in 
short, till you can eat, and drink, and see no more; and 
all the party present, except De Lacy, seemed determined 
their honour should not be called in question. The cake 
and apple stands were generally formed by the common 
car of the country being backed into whatever position it 
could take up on the fair-ground; and the horse being 
unyoked, a forked pole of sufficient strength was stuck 
in the ground, and the backband of the car being depo. 
sited between the prongs, it at once obtained support; 
after which some wattles (long supple boughs) being 
bent over the vehicle, a quilt was thrown across these 
rustic rafters, to form an awning, and the cakes and ap- 
ples were spread on some sacks, perhaps, or something 
equally coarse,—any thing, in short, to cover the bare 
boards of the cur, that probably carried a load of sand or 
earth, or something not so agreeable, the day before, and 
was now at once converted into a cake-shop. In one 
corner of the concern, a glass and a black bottle, with 
something in it, were to be seen; and under the car, from 
the middle of a bundle of straw, you might perceive the 
muzzle of a large jar protruding, whence the black bottle 
could be replenished as occasion required. , 

Booths were erected for the accommodation of those 
who chose to dance and drink, to refresh themselves; 
and both these amusements,—that is to say, dancing and 
drinking,—seemed to be the staple commodities of the 
fair, even at an early hour; but the dancing-tents were 
not in their full glory till much later in the day. 

There was throwing for gingerbread, and other amuse- 
ments incidental to such scenes: but nothing very stir- 
ring in this line seemed as yet to have set in, So the 
party strolled on through the crowd ; Rory remarking to 
De Lacy as they went, that he told him there would be 
little or no fun—“ And you see how quiet they are,” said 
Rory. 

« God save you, Phelim,” said a well-dressed peasant, 

** God save you kindly,” answered Phelim. 

“ How does the gossoons do without you Phelim, 
agra?” 

“Oh, I gev the craythurs a holiday,” said Phelim. 
“T don’t like to be too hard on them. Exercise is good 
for the gossoons when they are at college; for ‘arnin’ 
lies heavy on the stomach.” 

“Thrue for you, Phelim. Not that I know much 
about larnin’ ; but I know you musn’t break the heart of 
a young cowlt.” 

And so saying, off Phelim’s friend went. 

They now approached a portion of the fair where sales 
of cattle were going forward. 

“ How is the bastes goin’?” said Rory to a farmer. 

“ Indeed, it’s back they'll be goin’,” said the farmer : 
“ There 's rio prices at all here—that is, for bastes; but 
I hear pigs is lively.” 

“ What's thin I see up on the hill?” said Rory. “Is 
it sogers ?”” 

“No less,” said the farmer; “though, indeed, they 
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might save themselves the throuble,—they kem here to 
watch us; but there won't be a blow sthruck to-day.” 
“ Thrue for you,” said Rory ; and so they parted. 
They next approached a show-box, where an exhibition 
of Punch and Judy seemed to give great amusement. 


That interesting domestic history:was about half way — 


through, when our hero and his party arrived ; and Rory 
had been telling in a hasty manner to Mary the nature 
of Punch’s adventures, as they approached. “Make 
haste now,” said Rory, “ for it ’s betther nor a play. I 
seen a play when I was in Dublin ; but Panch and Judy 
is worth two of it. Run! run! there he is goin’ to kill 


-his wife and child, the comical owld blackguard !” 


They arrived in time to witness the death of Mrs. 
Panch and the child, and then the doctor was sent for. 
The doctor made his appearance; and ‘Punch, after his 
legitimate squeak, began, 

“ Docta-w-r !” 

“Sare ?” said the doctor. 

“Can you cure my wife 2” 

“ Yes, sare.” ta 

“ What will you give her?” 

“Some ghost’s milk.” 
pf started. “ By all that’s good, that’s himself!” 
’ “ Why, is it a rale doctor?” said Mary. 

“ No, no,” said Rory. “I was only-——” he paused, 
and withdrawing from Mary, he beckoned De Lacy from 
the group, and said, “That’s Mr. Develskin that’s 
there,” pointing to the show-box. 

“ Where ?” said De Lacy. 

“ There,” said Rory, pointing again; “inside the show- 
box. I'd take my oath it’s him. I thought I knew his 
voice at first; but I ’d sware to the ghost’s milk.” 

And so it was De Welskein. It has been said he was 
fond of intrigue and adventore, and he was quite in his 
element in thus masquerading it through the country; 
and while he was sowing rebellion from his love of re- 
volution, and reaping profit from his tobacco, it was pride 
and glory to him to be playing the buffoon at the same 
time, which was at once a source of pleasure and secu- 
rity ; for the smuggler was never long in one spot, but 
changing to different places in different characters. 

“TI want to see him,” said De Lacy, “and am glad of 
this chance-meeting. We must watch an opportunity to 
speak to him when the show is over.” 

While they were waiting for this, a group of horse- 
men approached the show, and Rory amongst them saw 
Squire Ransford, the parson, Sweeny, and Scrubbs ; the 
latter engaged in conversation with “the colonel,”—he 
who had given Rory his freedom and his pass. Rory 
saw there was nothing for it but to retreat, as, if he were 
seen, his whole finesse about Mrs. Scrubbs would be 
blown, he would get into trouble, and his name be in the 
colonel’s possession, who, it will be remembered, had 
never, in his hurry to dismiss our hero, asked who he 
was. Therefore screening himself behind De Lacy, he 
told him how matters stood, and taking Mary and Co- 
nolly with him, he left De Lacy with Phelim for a guide. 
“If we don’t meet again in the fair,” said Rory, “ we 
must only wait till we go home ;” and he retired rapidly 
from the spot unobserved by the horsemen who had 
caused his sudden retreat. Appointing then a place of 


- rendezvous with Mary and Conolly, Rory left them, and 


they. retarned to witness the finale of Punch and Judy. 

Rory pushed his way through the principal row of 
booths, where the dancing and drinking were going on 
prosperously, and entering that under whose sign his 
appointed meeting with his sister and her cavalier was to 
take place, he sat down, and calling for a small portion 
of drink, he refreshed himself, intending when that was 
over to rest himself with dancing. While he sat, he per- 
ceived Regan and Kathleen enter at the farther end of 
the booth, and his heart bounded at the sight of the girl 
he loved; but his joy was damped at the thought that in 
her brother’s presence he had better not approach her. 
To his unspeakable joy, however, he saw Regan depart, 
leaving Kathleen, after speaking a few words to her ; and 
when he was some seconds gone, Rory moved towards 
the girl of his heart gaily, and, as her head was turned 
away, he proposed surprising her by his presence; so 
approaching unobserved, he tapped her smartly on the 
shoulder, and had his most winning smile ready to meet 
her when she should turn. When she did turn, instead 
of the flush of joy which Rory anticipated, a deadly pale- 
ness and a look of reserve were on the countenance of 
Kathleen, and Rory’s blood ran cold to his heart. 

“ What's the matther, Kathleen dear ?” said Rory. 

Kathleen could not answer. 

“ What is the matther!—do, Kathleen tell me!” said 
Rory impressively, for he saw by the girl’s manner that 
an unfavourable impression had been made upon her as 
regarded him. 

“Rory,” said Kathleen with that reproachfal tone 
which an offended woman only can assume,—* Rory,” 
said she, “ need you ask me ?” 

“ What have I done, Kathleen jewel?” 

“ Oh, Rory ! so soon to desaive and think light o’ me!” 

“ Me, Kathleen !—by all that’s good” 

“ Whisht, Rory—whisht !—swearing won’t make it 
betther.” 

“ Bat what is it, Kathleen ?” 

“ Oh, Rory ! don’t be so desaitful. _You know you ’ve 
wronged me !” 

“ By this blessed light! I never wronged you, Kath- 
leen 

There was something bearing such inherent evidence 
of sincerity in Rory’s manner, that Kathleen hesitated 
for a moment, and then looked enquiringly into his face; 
but suddenly withdrawing her eyes and dropping her 
voice, she said, “I'd willingly b’lieve you, Rory,— 
but 

“ But what ?” said Rary. 

“TI dont lik’e to accuse you, but you know—” again 
she. paused. 

“ What?” said Rory impatiently. 

“The cellar,” said Kathleen. 

The word was enough, With all that magic rapidity 
of thought which instantaneously links a chain of cir- 
cumstances together, Rory saw that his conduct in De 
Welskein’s cellar had been misrepresented ; and when 
he remembered how the girl he had danced with had 
fastened herself upon him, he could not but see that cir- 
cumstances might be made to bear bard against him, in 
the opinion of the woman he was courting—he was 
silenced by Kathleen’s one word—and she mistaking his 
silence for guilt, was rising to leave the booth, when Rory, 
taking her hand and pressing it closely, said, 


‘athleen, you wrong me; I kidw what mane, 


“ Let go my hand,” said Kathleen. “ You had betther 
look for the hand of the lady you like so-much : I b'lieve 
you can find her in the fair ;* and she again made an 
effort to go, but Rory still detained her. Ps 

“ Kathleen,” said he, “ it is only Shan Dhu could tell 
you this, and I did not think he had.so black a heart: for _ 
by this light” 

“ Whisht !” said Kathleen in terror, “ lave me, lave me; 
Shan is coming back—I see hiin.” 

“ Well, promise to meet me till I clear myself to you.”” 

“Rory, don’t be sthriving to desaive a poor girl—go, t 
tell you.” 

“IT won't go, unless you promise.” 

“If you’ve any pity for me, go; Shan is close by.” 
“Promise !" said Rory impressively. 

“I will, then,” said Kathleen faintly: : 

“ Meet me by the rath, near the bridge,” said Rory, 
“to-morrow evening. God bless you, Kathleen, and 
never -b’lieve 1 have the heart base enough to wrong 
you!” 

So saying, he kissed her hand passionately before she 
could withdraw it, and slipping out through an opening 
in the side of the booth, he left it without, being perceived 
by Regan. Poor Rory was heart-sick at the thought of 
Kathleen’s coldness, and he looked forward with the 
impatience and longing of a child for the morrow’s eye- 
ning, which he hoped would serve to chase every doubt 
from her mind. While he was moving through the 
crowd, his attention was attracted by a party of mummers, 
who were parading up and down on a platform, in dirty 
rags sprinkled with rusty spangles, and amongst them he 
recognised the girl that had been so sweet on him in the 
cellar; he then remembered Kathleen's saying, “ I b’lieve 
you can find her in the fair,” and the thought struck him. 
that Regan might have even pointed ont the flourishing 
damsel before him as his paramour, and Rory’s shame 
was increased, for, with her ruddled cheeks, short petti- 
coats, and shabby finery, she was 2 most disgusting object, 
though rather a fine girl. While Rory looked at her, he 
fancied he caught her eye ; and its brazen glare was for a 
moment darkened by a demoniac expression and instantly 
withdrawn. He wished more and more for the evening 

On he went through the main chain of tents, but see- 
ing the squire and colonel approaching again, he took a 
short turn round one of the booths and avoided them; 
and making a détour, he returned to the place where he 
had appointed Mary and Conolly to meet him, and there 
he found them waiting. Joining company, they com- 
menced another ramble through the fair, and at length 
reached a booth whence there proceeded much laughter, 
and at the door of which, a bespangled buffoon was in- 
viting the people to enter and see the wonderful con. 
juror who could tell fortunes on cards and cure all sorts 
of diseases. This promised much diversion, and the 
laughter continuing to appeal to the curiosity of those 
outside, a fresh party, including our hero, his sister and. 
her admirer, entered. Here they saw a man in 2 bog- 
wig and cocked-hat, laced coat and ruffles, performing 
various slight-of-hand tricks with cards, and other feats 
of legerdemain ; and after making his beholders’ eyes 
the size of saucers with wonder, and their mouths of ~ 
equal capacity, he proceeded to offer for. sale various nos. 
trams for the cure of diseases ; amongst others, he pro- 
daced one which he protested most solemnly was supe- 
rior to ghost’s milk. ‘ 

“ Devilskin again !” said Rory to himself; “ devilskin, 
sure enough !—more than the skin, by my sowl, for [ 
think he ’s the d—] himself!” 

Here was another metamorphose of the Frenchman. 
He was in his glory: he had a stall in the fair, in good 
hands, for the sale of tobacco, and he was masquerading - 
it and making money in another quarter ; a French agent 
in the middle of the fair, where the army were lookers- 
on to see that no mischief was going forward ;—this was , 
his glory, the intrigue and romance delighted him. J 

(To be continued.) 


Selections from late Foreign Journals received > 
at this office. 


Ultimate dissolution of the Solar System.—The idea of * 
the ultimate dissolution of the solar system has usually 
been felt as painful, and forcibly resisted by philosophers, 
When Newton saw no end to the deranging effect of the ' 
common planetary perturbations, he called for the special 
interference of the Almighty to avert the catastrophe; 


- and greut was the rejoicing when that recent analysist 


descried a memorable powef of conservation in our 
system's constituent phenomena; but after all, why should 

it be painful? Absolute permanence is visible no where 
around us; and the fact of change merely intimates that 
in the exhaustless womb of the future uneyolved wonders 
ure in store. The phenomena referred to would simply 
point to the close of one mighty cycle in the history of ~ 
the solar orb—the passing away of arrangements which 
have fulfilled their objects, that they might be transformed 
into new. Thus is the periodic data of a plant perha 

the essential to its prolonged life; and when the indi- 
vidual dies, and disappears, fresh and vigorous’ forms 
spring from the elements whieh composed it.. Mark the 
chrysalis! It is the grave of the worm, but the cradle 
of the unborn insect. The broken bowl. will yet 
healed and beautified by the potter, and a voice of joy 
note will awaken one day even the silence of the urn’? 
Nay, what though ail should pass? What the close 
of this epoch in the history of the solar orb should be ac- 
Comnnnie as some by a strange fondness have imagined, 
by the dissolution and disappearing of all those shining 
spheres! Then would our universe not have failed in its 
functions, but only been gathered up and rolled away, 
these functions being complete. That gorgeous material 
framework wherewith the Eternal bath adorned i 
varied the abysses of space is only an instranent by whi 
the myriads of spirits born upon its orbs may be told of 
their origin, and educated for more exalted being:; and _ 
a time may come when the veil can be drawn. asider . 
when spirit shall converse directly with spirit, and the . 
creature gaze without hindrance on the effulgent face of 
its Creator; but even then—no, not.in that manhood or . 
fall maturity of being, will our fretted vault be rere 


_or its pure inhabitants permitted to drop away. 


reality a ee passed, but their remembrance will litig 

for ever. The tenderer and the more hallowed, that’te 

prove hea and their objects,; and, 
eight of excellence, no extent of future F 

ever obscure the vividness of that frail but loved infa 

in which, as now, we walked u the beauteous ea 

and fondly gazed upon these far-off orbs, deeming that 

they whisper om their bright abodes the tidings of 

man's immortal destiny !— '@ Archit 

ArcMlecture of the 
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Che Htterarp Omnibus 

PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER 8, 1837. 

The Omnibus. —T his work has now been in existence 
mearly one year. . Shortly after its commencement a pe- 
riod of unexampled ‘pecuniary distress came over the 
country, which materially retarded the accumulation of 
subscribers’ names on our books, and prevented many 
from making remittances, The Omnibus, then, has con- 
tended with one of the most serious obstacles which can 
afflict a periodical destined for general and extensive cir- 
culation. It has, notwithstanding, obtained a list of 
friends amply sufficient to sustain it, if those friends, one 
and all, would punctually fulfil their promises of pay- 
ment, and give us a helping hand by recommending it to 


their friends. To prove the most extraordinary economy 


of its mode of publishing books, we need only adduce the 
foHowing list of its contents: it has actually republished 
2aventy-two London volumes, several of them large oc- 
‘tavos, which have cust us to import precisely the sum of 
Sifty-sm dollars £ Those who have clubbed have ob- 
tained this amount of new London books fur the sum of 
two dollars! A fact unprecedented in the annals of print- 
ing. Seven only of the books have been printed by Ame- 
rican booksellers, and for these alone they ask seven 
dollars!) 

The list of comtents for a single year will speak for 
itself:— 

1. The Confessions of an Elderly Gentleman. By the 
Canntess of Blessington. 

2. The Escape. A narrative from the German of Au- 
gcustus Von Kotzebue. 

3. The Rambler in Mexico. By C. J. Latrobe. 

4, Henrietta Temple. A love story. By the author 
of “Vivian Grey.”” 

5. Memoirs amd Private Anecdotes of the Courts of 
Berlin, Dresden, Warsaw, and Vienna. By Sir N. W. 
Wraxall, 

6. Abel Allnutt. By the author of “ Hajji Baba,” &c. 

during — to India, 
way Syria, &c. jor Skinner. 
we The Society.” By the Countess of 
Blessington. ‘ 

9. Excursions im India. By Captain Thomas Skinner. 

10. Mechanies” Children, or Hints to Agrarians. 

11. The Three Erras of Woman’s Life. A novel. 

12: The Letters of Charles Lamb. With a sketch of 
his life. By Thomas Noon Talfourd. 

13. Sketches of Imposture, Deception, and Credulty. 

14. Rory O’More. A national romance. By Samuel 

. 

Besides the foregoing, we have published a very large 
amount of domestic and foreign intelligence, and the fol- 
owing tales, altogether occupying a considerable portion 
of our space, to say nothing of reviews, notices, &c. &c. 

1. The Freneh Emigrants. 

2. Country Reading Societies. 

3. La Tirana, the Siddons of Spain. 

4. Handy Andy. 

5. The Foreigm Sibyl. 

6. Jack Brag. 

7. Circumstantial Evidence. 

8. The Curate and the Coquette. 

9. Ill-Will, am acting charade. By Captain Marryat. 

10. Fouche and the French Police. 

11. Practical Jokes. 

12. This time ‘Two Years. 

13. The History of a Genius. By Captain Marryat. 

14, ACockney Country Gentleman. 

15. Nelsoniam Reminiscences. 

_ 16 Shakspeare in China. 
17. Perplexities of a Deaf Gentleman. 
18, Animal Magnetism in London in 1837. 


After the abowe exposition of what our plan is capable 
<of accomplishing, we appeal to the public for support, 
and to individual subscribers for prompt remittances ; 
swithout the latter it will be impossible for us to sustain 
the Omnibus for any very considerable time; a result 
which we shall deprecate as much as any of its warmest 
Friends. 

The Convention.—We have been much edified with the 
attention and quiet listening of many ladies who attend to 
listen to the eloquence of the members of the convention 
mow assembled im this city to alter the constitution of the 
state. Nothing could be drier to females, one would sup- 
spose than the topic of banks and specie payments, and 
syet they listen with sorprising interest. One member 
snakes an argument of a whole morning to prove we 
should have a mational bank, and to convince his patient 
o-labourers he goes intoa history of the theory and prac- 
tice of banking ; gives details of the present and past condi- 
tion of the various institutions of every state in the Union, 
and demonstrates to a certainty that the gold coin of the 
present day is more alloyed than it was in good old times. 
‘He tells of the efforts of former secretaries of state and of 
conventions to bring about a resumption of “ specie pay- 
gnents ;” he lugs in all that the newspapers have said on 

this vitally important topic, and does not omit a single 
commonplace that he has ever heard. The ladies do not 
wince, Should he be so fortunate as to light upon a 
bright simile or happy retort, the ladies are pleased and 


emile. The calling ofthe roll for the ayes and nays oc- . 


cupies an half hour ; the ladies lean back and try to look 
contented. The bankers are assailed as conspirators ; 
the ladies thimkk of their lovers or husbands in the di- 
rectorship, and wonder they have not before discovered 
‘what a heinous race they have been living amongst. 
Whether the same ladies always go, or whether the 
seats are occupied by new faces every day, we have not 
ascerlained, bust we can vouch for one fair form that it 
_ will not be caught there again ; she exclaimed as the as- 
sembly withdrew, “ Oh Julia! how could you sit still so 
. long; never catch me at a convention again! I declare 
constitution is altered already.” 


President's Message.—This document was received in 
Philadelphia om Friday evening in six hours. from the 
time of its delivery. It still recommends the sub-treasury 
system 18 a substitute for all banks, and goes over the 
ground of our foreign relations, which have all an amica- 
ble aspect, except the negotiations with Mexico; with 
this power collision would seem not to be very remote. 
On the whole, the message is well written, but as it was 
mot looked for ward to with much anxiety, it has created 
Wat little sensation. 


WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


Canada.—Conflicting accounts of the late battle at 
St. Charles, Canada, between the revolted subjects and 
the regular soldiery, have been received since our last 
impression. That there has been a battle all accounts 
admit, but all do not allow that the government troops 
were successful. We give the latest accounts. 


Fe Burlington, Friday, Dec. 1. 
Latest rgom CanaDa.—St. Charles taken—the patriots 
digpersed !~Such is the intelligence by the buat St. 
Johns last night. Col. Wetherall passed through St. 
Johns yesterday with his troops on their return to Mont. 
real. According to present information the attack com. 
menced at 12 o’clock on Saturday, and the fort was 
entered at the point of the bayonet at half past four, 
with the loss of only four men on the part of the loyalists. 
‘The patriot loss about 200 killed, and 30 taken prisoners, 

Brown and his men fied in the direction of St. Denis. 
A postscript of the Burlington Sentinel of Friday is 


to this effect: 
Thursday, 11 o’clock, P. M. 

‘The steamboat Winooski,Capt..Dan Lyon, is just ar- 
rived from St. Johns ; several families came out in her 
with their valuable effects. She also brought a consi- 
derable quantity of specie. Among the passengers were 
Mrs. Gates and family. The accounts from the seat of 
war are corroborative of our formeraccounts. St. Charles 
was retaken by the patriots. From three to five hundred 
of the government troops were in St. Johns on Wednes- 
day night on their way to Montreal, 

Not much reliance can be placed upon the estimates 
made of nuwbers engaged on either side, at the battle 
of St. Denis and St. Charles. The reports are various 
and cunflicting. 

The retaking of St. Charles by the patriots is ag 
incompatible with the statement that from 300 to 
regular troops were at St. Johns on Wednesday, o their 
return to Mon y were doubtless returning as 
victors. 

The theatre of these hostilities is on the right bank of 
the St. Lawrence, and embraces the territory between 
that river and the river Sorel, or Richlieu, or Chambly— 
for by all these names is it known—which forms the 
outlet of Lake Champlain, and after running nearly pa- 
rallel with the St. Lawrence at a distance of some thirty. 
six miles, and gradually converging towards it, finally 
discharges itself into that river. 

We cannot think there is any deep root to this revoll, 
for there has been no such intolerable oppression of the 
Canadians as either to justify civil war, or render it en- 
during under disaster. 

Since the above was in type, we have an extra from 
the Albany Argus of four o'clock yesterday, which as- 
sumes as positive, upon the faith of the extra from the 
Burlington Free Press of 29th Nov., which was in our 
Saturday’s paper, and that of lst December from the 
Burlington Sentinel, which is given above, that the re- 
volted colonists had repossessed themselves of St. Charles, 
notwithstanding the previous success of Col. Wetherall. 
It is quite possible the insurgents may be in possession 
of the ruins of St. Charles, which was destroyed by the 
regular troops, and in so far as they remain on the field, 
and the regulars have retired, there may be some ground 
for claiming that the rout was not complete—but they 
were certainly beaten. 


LATER. 

Lower Canapa.—We have, says the New York Com. 
mercial Advertiser, the Montreal papers of Thursday, 
Nov. 30, and Friday, Dec. 1st, bringing fall confirmation 
of all the opinions we have heretofore expressed, as to 
the reported successes of the insurgents and disasters of 
the royal forces: Col. Wetherall and his troops reached 
Montreal on Thursday, on their return from the expedi- 
tion to St, Charles, having with them two pieces of can- 
non abandoned by the insurgents at Point Oliviere, and 
thirty-two prisoners. 

The Montreal Gazette of Thursday evening contains 
a letter signed by Colonels Macdonnell, Fraser, Chisholm, 
and A. Macdonnell, of the Glenarry militia, to the editor, 
stating the readiness of their four regiments to assist in 
maintaining the royal authority in the lower province, 
and that they have applied to Sir Francis Head for arms 
and ammunition. 

One hundred and twenty -f the third battalion of 
Leeds light infantry, (in Upper Canada,) lately met their 

], and volunteered their immediate services for 
Lower Canada. Also the Perth artillery company, and 
600 of the 2d regiment Greenville militia. 

The enrolling of volunteer corps at Quebec on 
with great spirit. About 400 men had enrolled before 
3 ze on Tuesday. Among them a company of eighty 
sailors, 

The guns of the forts at Quebec were fired for scaling 
on Monday, which caused much alarm in the vicinity, 
as it was supposed the rebels had attacked the city. 

The Quebec Gazette of the 27th ult. states that the 
weather for the week previous had been the worst ever 
recollected in Canada—rain and snow, and violent cast. 
erly winds. The rain froze as it fell, which caused im. 
mense destruction in the woods. 


A late English paper has the following paragraph, 
which throws some light upon the grievances of our 
neighbours. 


Canapa.—The attention of the United States is strong- 
ly directed to our proceedings in Canada at this moment, 
towards which colony our colonial office is acting with 
a despotism to which we call on Lord Melbourne to put 
an end, The dispute existing between Lower Canada 
and Great Britain, is in reality the same as has existed 
for ages between Ireland and Great Britain. A small 
clique of Englishmen have in reality ssed them- 
selves of all the offices, and of all the political power and 
profit in Canada—they refuse office to the Canadians— 
they refuse them honour—they refuse to pass any laws 
but such as will favour the few, and enable them to share 
more and more of ae offices amongst themselves 
and their relations ! he culonial office im London sup- 
ports these constifutionalists in all their public and pri- 
vate acts of plunder and misrule against the people, and 
leave the grievances and complaints of the people unre. 
dressed and unattended to. The whig governor of Lower 
Canada has issued proclamations, forbidding the people 
to meet and question the conduct of the executive; and he 
has cashiered officers of militia, judges, and magistrates, 
who have attended those meetings! 


New Yorx Canars.—The Albany Argus of Saturday 
says—* The Erie Canal, although temporarily obstructed 
by ice, is now in fair navigable condition, and it is pro- 
bable that all the produce which had been shipped pre- 
vious to the cold weather will get to market before the 
canal is again obstructed by ice. Boats have already 
arrived which were stopped by the ice at Frankfort, a 
few miles east of Utica. ‘Twenty boats came through the 
nine locks on Tharsday night, and of these seventeen 
were loaded with flour. The tolls for the third week in 
November, on all the state canals, amount to $60,362 50, 
being an increase on the corresponding period in 1836 
of 15,998, The aggregate amount of tolls received from 
the opening of the navigation to the 22d of November is 
$1,265,467 94.” 

New York Waren Works.—There are more than 
twenty miles of this work under contract and in progress. 
About twelve hundred men are employed on the various 

rts.of the line, and the expenditure for the month of 

ovember alone amounted to nearly 45,000 dollars. Of 
the aqueduct about 2500 feet is completed. About three 


thousand labourers will be employed on the work in the 
spring. 

The case of Hart vs. Wood, the vocalist, for an assault, 
has just been decided in New York, by a verdict of three 
thousand dollars damages for the plaintiff. It will be 
remembered that Dr, Hart was the theatrical reporter 
for the New York Courier and Enquirer, at the time of 
the great Wood rumpus, and that Wood spat in his face 
in the lobby of the Park Theatre. It was stated on the 
trial that the loss to the Woods arising out of that affair 
could not be less than 50,000 dollars. 

* Tue Cartics or They appeared in the 
form of a copious review’.of a work on Chinese meta- 
physics, sir,” said Pott. ‘ Oh;” observed Mr. Pickwick 
—‘ from your pen I hope ?”” “ From the pen of my critic, 
sir,” rejoined Pott with dignity. “An abstruse subject 
I should conceive,” said 
responded Pott, looking intensely sage. “He crammed 
‘or it, to use a technical but expressive term ; he read up 
for the subject, at my desire, in the Encyc ia Bri. 
tannica.” “Indeed!” said Mr. Pickwick; “I was not 
aware that that valuable work contained any information 
respecting Chinese metaphysics.” “He read, sir,” re- 
joined Pott, laying his hand on Mr. Pickwick’s knee, and 

king round with a smile of intellectual igriey 
“he read for metaphysics under the letter M, and for 
China, under the letter C.; and combined his informa- 
tion, sir !”—Pickwick of October. 

APPROVED REMEDIES FOR EVERY-DAY MALADIES. 


For a fit of Passion—Walk out in the open air; you 
may speak your mind to the winds without hurting any 
one, or iming yourself a simpleton. For a fit of 
Idleness—Count the tickings of a clock; do this for one 
hour, and vou will be glad to pull off your coat the next 
and work like a negro. For a fit of Extravagance and 
Folly—Go to the workhouse, or speak with the ragged 
inmates of a jail, and you will be convinced, 


Who makes his bed of brier and thorn, 
Must be content to lie forlorn. 


For a fit of Ambition—Go into the churchyard, and read 
the gravestones; they will tell you the end of ambition. 
The grave will soon be your bed-chamber, the earth your 
pillow, corruption your father, and the worm your mother 
and your sister. a fit of Repining—Look about for 
the it and the blind, and visit the bed-ridden and 
afflicted, and deranged; and they will make you ashamed 
of complaining of your lighter afflictions. 

Prosrgcrs—The Cleveland (Ohio) Herald says 
the crops this year are so abundant as to exceed, by 15 
per cent., those of last season. So of corn. ‘The flour 
shipments from Ohio have been large, and the supply for 
the eastern markets in the spring will be ample. The 
mildness of the winter west will permit large quantities 
to be manufactured. The Akron mills are a much es- 
teemed brand in the New York market. ‘That paper 
considers Ohio as our Egypt granary for the East, and 
New Orleans and New York, the two greatest marts on 
this continent, are alike easily accessible to her. 

Pay Day.—There were many long faces, says the New 
York Star, in the custom-house to-day—they were all 
silent and sad. We soon resolved the mystery—there 
was no money to pay the public officers. Alas, poor 
country! Quarreling a year ago how to get rid of forty 
millions surplus, now not enough in the treasury to pay 
the faithful services of the public agent!! No wonder 
political revulsions come upon them like an avalanche. 

A man employed by some medical students to procure 
a subject dog up his own wife by mistake, and has been 
inconsolable ever since. — Worcester Journal. 

The lead trade is pretty much at a stand in the neigh- 
bourhood of Galena. Provisions are so high, and lead so 
low, that little has been raised the past season. The 
Galena Advertiser says most of the melting furnaces 
have ceased operations. 

Iron Sreamsoats—An iron steamboat, called the 
Strius, was launched the 26th ult. from Messrs. Fair- 
bairne’s, at the Isle of Dogs. It is the longest yet made 
of iron. She measures about 164 feet in the keel, and 
176 on deck. Her beam is 17 feet. She is intended to 
be worked by two high-pressure engines of 35 horse. 
power each, with 24-inch cylinders, of 34 feet stroke, 
and three boilers with copper tubes worked 
and to ply onthe Rhone. The iron planks of which she 
is made are about 7 feet long, 14 inches wide, and a 
quarter of an inch thick, and her ribs are of double angle 
irom with diagonal stays. Her mould is handsome, but 
rather narrow; and when she has her machinery and 
water, it is calculated she will not draw above two fect of 
water. She is, besides, divided into four compartments 
by three iron water-tight bulkheads; so that if a fracture 

Id happen in any one part she will still float safely. 
Railway Magazine. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
By the Roscoe,at New York, we have Liverpool dates 
to the 25th of October: the following summary is all the 
intelligence of any importance brought by this arrival. 


ENGLAND. 

The most important information we gain is the highly 
favourable condition of the Bank of England, as exhi- 
bited in the quarterly statement ending on the 17th of 
October. By this it appears that the circulation had 
decreased £98,000, and the deposites £592,000. The 
securities have been withdrawn to the amount of 
£1,289,000, and the stock of bullion has been increased 
£553,000, making with the increase shown by the for- 
mer return, an aggregate of £1,102,000. 

The total liabilities of the bank. were £29,217,000, 
and the assets £32,856,000, making the resé or surplus 
profits, £2,885,000. 

The stock of bullion on the 17th of October, was the 
enormous sum of £7,000,000, or about 35,000,000 of 
dollars, 

The prosperous condition of the bank is ascribed in a 
great measure to the “ unexpected honesty of the Ame- 
rican debtors ;” and the tone of the leading papers toward 
this country is wonderfully altered from what it has been, 
generally, for the last six months. 

The United States Bank post notes for April were 
held at 97} a 3, and for June at 96}, 

The news from the continent is unimportant. The 
report of the taking of Constantine by the French has 
proved untrue, On the contrary, there were unfavoura- 
ble rumours in circulation at Paris, to the effect that the 
besiegers had been repulsed and were retreating to Bona, 

The Princess Mary was married to Prince Alexander 
of Wirtemburgh on the 17th, 

The Portuguese ministry had resigned. The Duke 
of ‘Terceira had arrived in London. 

Nothing decisive had occurred in Spain. 

The Sheridan and Columbus. from New York, sailed 
on the 2d of October, arrived at Liverpool on the 23d, 

‘The Bey of Tunis is dead—supposed to have been 
poisoned at the inativation of the Turkish sultan. 

A letter from Burgos, dated the Ith of October, pub- 
lished in the Paris journal Le Commerce, states that 
Don Carlos was despaired of, and had taken the last 
sacrament, in anticipation of approaching death. 

1x Inecanp.—At the quarter sessions 
for Limerick, King’s county, Kilkenay, and Longford, 
the presiding barristers, in their charge to the grand 


r. Pickwick, “ Very, sir,’’. 


juries, congratulated — on the tranquil state of theit 
ve counties, which were fc 
Tespecti ormerly among the most 
From the London Times, October 24. 

The bank directors are reported to have purchased to 
some extent in the 34 per cents. to-day, and generally a 
fair amount of business has been done. Consols closed 
firm at 923 to § for money, and 92% to 93 for account. 
Exchequer bills, 50s. to 52s., and India bonds, 52s, to 
54s, premium, 

Liverroo. Corron Manxet.—October 24.—There 
has been a moderate business doing in cotton to-day, and 
without the least change in any respect. The sales are 
1500 to 2000 bags, say 130 Maranham, at 83d.; 70 
Bahias at 8d.; 50 Egyptian at 9 a 94d.; the rest Ame- 
rican, from 54d. to 74d. 

October 21.—130 Sea Island, 13 a 23d.; 6630 Up- 
land, 53 a 74d.; 8440 New Orleans, 5 a 8}d.; 2450 
Alabama, 5§ a 74d. Same period last yeat—90 Sea 
Island, 23 a 31; do. Stained, 11 a 18; 2350 Upland, 
84 a 124d.; 1810 New Orleans, 8 a 13; 1060 Alabama, 
7h a Lid. 

FRANCE. 


almost exclusively occupied 
@ approaching elections, and the progress o! 
French army in Africa. 

M. Thiers is said to have had an audience of the king 
and also the Duke of Orleans, at the Trianon. .Several 
journals begin seriously to canvass the probability of M. 
Odillon Barrott’s entry into the ministry early in the 
ensuing session, and there are not wanting insinuations 
that he will find a powerful coadjutor in the ex-president 
of the council. 

Letters from Toulon of the 17th affirm that letters 
from Bona up to the 14th merely mentioned that all that 
was known respecting Constantine was, that the siege 
was continued at the date of the last reports. Several of 
the journals begin to express apprehensions for the result, 
which, it appears, they expected to be instantaneous, 
upon the arrival before the walls of the expeditionary 
army. 

Carrurs or Constantine.—By a later arrival at 
New York we learn that Constantine has been captured 
by the French after a severe battle. 

Voraces or Discoveny.—These expeditions are not 
now confined to England, France, or Russia, but private 
merchants have entered upon them. The house of 
Grenut & Co. of Geneva, who carry on a large trade in 
the whale fishery, in the North and South Seas, are fit- 
ting out one of their largest whalers for a voyage round 
the world, without limitation of time for the purpose of 
prosecuting zoological and botanical discoveries, They 
have made an offer to a naturalist at Geneva to convey 
him without charge, to all places of interest upon condi- 
tion of his placing in the museum of that city the collec- 
tion which he may form. The expense of the voyage is 
to be defrayed from the private purse of the Baron de 
Grenut, and his public spirit is much applauded.— Italian 
paper. 

Sirencz.—All silent people can seem conventionally 
elegant. A groom married a rich lady ; he dreaded the 
ridicule of the guests whom his new rank assembled at 
the table—an Oxford clergyman gave him this piece of 
advice, “ Wear a black coat and hold your tongue!” 
The groom took the hint, and is always considered one 
of the most gentlemanlike fellows in the county. Con- 
versation is the touchstone of the true delicacy and subtle 
grace which make the ideal of the moral mannerisin of a 
court.— Ernest Maltravers. 

The number of tourists who have gone up the Rhine 
this year is estimated at 150,000. The year 1831, when 
the number was 50,000, has been hithertg regarded as 
the maximum year. 

Cuniovs Brqursr.—An old maiden lady has lately 
died at Verdun, leaving a considerable fortune to her 
heirs. By a singular clause in her will she bequeaths 
the sum of 20,000 francs to such inhabitant of Verdun 
as will go on foot, and subsisting all the way by alms, to 
St. Jago de Compostella, the capital of Gallicia, in Spain, 
to put up prayers to God for the triumph of Don Carlos 
in Spain, and of Henry of Bordeaux in France. The 
pilgrim will receive the 20,000 francs on his return. 

Three persons recently died in Chippenham, England, 
by eating a poisonous fungus, resembling mushrooms. 
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